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VISIBLE PROOF ... 
Herets evidence of value in 


using INTERNATIONAL Flour! 


In the fermentation roon, 


flours prove their tolerance 


and gluten quality .. qualify 


for your finished bread. 


Note how well these sponges 
stand up. They're made with 
INTERNATIONAL Flour which 


is "Bakery Proved", 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota + Cinderella - Robin Hood 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin + Red Dragon + Minute Man 


TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer + Golden Prancer + Royal Prancer 


MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 








MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN. 








Tac PO ae 


Ba tie eR ote 


It was an American who said: 


Early in 1944, beset by Nazi planes after dumping de- 
struction on an enemy war plant, an American bomber 
takes terrific punishment . . . anti-aircraft fire smashes its 
No. 2 engine, and the ship goes into a sickening dive. 
One of the crew, after being hurled all over the cabin, 
prepares to leap before the crash—but discovers his chute 


has been ripped open during the fight and is therefore 


useless. Just then, the ship astonishingly levels off; the 





For Victory and a better world 
--.- keep buying War Bonds! 





crewman, groping his way through wreckage to the 
pilot’s compartment, reports that he has no chute. ‘That's 
all right,” says the pilot coolly, ‘‘papa’s going to take you 
home!” ...Some hours later, true to his word, “papa” 
coaxes his shattered bomber to a safe landing at its base 
in England. ... That spirit is what enemy commanders 
are up against wherever they meet American fighting 
forces—on land or sea or in the air! 








PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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FLOUR 


Out of our own absolute knowl- 
edge of the kind of wheat ground, 
the care used in its milling and the 
hard-boiled checking of perform- 
ance in our own bakery, we know 
that this flour will stand up with 
any quality flour anywhere and 
for any bread baking purpose. 






















HARD TO MILL 
but EASY TO BAKE 


* 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Ine 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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The baker who fails to bake a 


loaf of fine bread is likely to miss 
the boat. 


No longer a carrier food or a spare 
tire food, bread is moving up to 
take a primary place in the 





nation’s dietary,—at the top of 
every table in the land. 


So, let us all— millers and bakers 
—do our very best to insure a 
fine and still finer loaf to serve 
the nation, the war, the people 
and ourselves with fine bread. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 
MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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THE NEW HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF RANK 


Tvs marvelous rise of the late 
Joseph Rank from a_ windmiller, 
with a capacity of 25 to 30 sacks 
per week, to the governing director and 
chairman of the largest British milling 
combine, has been told with many inter 
esting sidelights and anecdotes in the 
British public and trade press and _ in 


Tue Norruwestern Mitter. His death 


Be 
As 


~~ 


7 


KANSAS BEST 


FLOUR 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BY L. F. BROEKMAN 


occurred, after a short illness, on Novy. 
A few 


days later his eldest son, James Voase 


13, 1943, in his ninetieth year. 


Rank, was appointed governing director 


and chairman of the holding company, 
Ranks, Ltd., and of the operating com- 
pany, Joseph Rank, Ltd., to fill the va- 
cancy caused by his father’s death. 


James V. Rank, like his father, is a 


man of outstanding characteristics and 
No other 
miller in the United Kingdom has been 
more in the limelight than he, both from 


has had a wonderful career. 


the trade and public angle. It is not 
because he has sought attention. On 
the contrary, he has tried to avoid it, 
for, again like his father, he is modest 


and retiring, but an unusually capable 


Proud of Your Job, 
We are of Ours... 


GIBRALTAR 


FLOUR 


EST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (0) 


KANSAS LARG 
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IN THE 


WICHITA, 


KANSAS 
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business man and full of good works 


He is familiarly known as “Jimn 
Rank. His father like to be eal] 


” 


“Joe. 


James V. Rank was born in H 


d 


on May 10, 1881, when his father, on 


the second rung of his ladder of pri 


ress, was part-time tenant with Alfr 


West, another Hull miller, of a st 
mill known as the Holderness Corn M 
He was the first of a family of s¢ 
three sons and four daughters. He 
educated at a leading school in H 
his father meantime acquiring 
tional milling property in Hull and « 
where and building the Clarence M 
Hull, which were the basis of his oe 
success as a miller. In due course y: 


James entered the milling indu 


learning the art in his father’s 
and, being brought up in the Sp 
atmosphere which was his father’s 
ception of life, literally “went thi 
the mill.” 


as an ordinary employee of the firn 


He was treated by his f 


received no special favors. He wi 
hard at a low salary. In course of t 
as his responsibilities increased, his 
tion improved, and he has always 
one of the most energetic membe 

the company. His chief interest, 
more recent years, has been the 

mercial side of the business, his bro 
J. Arthur Rank, devoting himself t: 
technical side. 


In 1899 the firm was registered as 


The Late Joseph Rank 


it 
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KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
KE L) v | 





J 

&THING UNCHANGED 
So long as the Nation’s interest does not inter- 
fere, so long as there is this great supply of 
Flour Milling Capacity wheat all about us, so long as these rich Kansas 
5000. Sacks fields produce; for so long will the traditional 
Grain Storage Capacity high quality of KELLY’S FAMOUS FLOUR be 
1,000,000 Bushels maintained. And for so long will KELLY serve 





his customers with the same integrity that has 


characterized every trade and every shipment 





through half a century. 


A } BAR ry TT ‘ “ 
WME EES y 1 Peace or War Kelly Carries On 
MISE INE y, 





RTTTERTNY KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 








This Fine Patent Flour will 
satisfy your highest quality 






ideals from the very first sack 






you buy. Country milled from 






the very finest wheat grown, 






it still does not cost you one 






penny more. 


Why not? 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 

















FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 





DULUTH 














Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 


LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, Nn. y. 
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The Late Joseph Rank (Left), with Charles Neill, a Miller of Belfast, at the Brighton 


Convention of the 


1904 it 


started the building of its first London 


incorporated company, and in 
mill—a 30-sack plant at Victoria Docks. 
At the same time a mill was erected at 
the Barry Docks, Cardiff. In 1912 Birk- 
enhead, near Liverpool, was chosen as 
a site for a 100-sack plant to take care 
of the Irish trade, and the activities of 
the company spread still further in the 
purchase and absorption of independent 
plants in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool 
and Hull, culminating with the absorp 
tion of the London group of mills known 
as the Associated London Flour Millers. 
Subsequent additional developments 
were the building of large modern flour 
mills in London, Southampton and Bel- 
fast, with the formation of Ranks (Tre 
land), Ltd., in the State, 
and the acquisition of mills there. Up 


Irish Free 


to 1939 this vast enterprise was a fam 
ily affair, of which James V. Rank was 


the managing director, alongside his 


father—the governing director—and 
which greatly prospered under their 
combined alert and resourceful manage 
ment. In 1939 the business was con 
verted into a public company, but the 


management remained unchanged. 

One of the responsibilities delegated 
to James V. Rank by his company was 
the purchasing of the wheat to grind 


in their many mills, which runs_ into 


millions of bushels per year, and which, 
prior to the war, came from all parts 
of the 
immense quantities of Canadian wheat 


world. The purchases included 


and during the existence of the Cana- 


dian Wheat Pool Mr. Rank used to visit 
United States 


FREE/ 


Canada and the 


every 






Firm Name 
Street 


City and State — 





IN POSTER SIZE/ 


The American public should know more about the wonderful 
job that the Flour Milling Industry is doing for both the home 
and overseas fronts. That’s the reason for the advertisement on 
the opposite page, which is appearing in Time, Newsweek and 
Business Week, as well as other publications. 

YOU CAN SPREAD THIS INFORMATION STILL FARTHER 
by displaying poster-size enlargements (22 x 17 inches, with 
the advertising element eliminated) of the message “All This... 
And Vitamins, Too!” Mail the coupon for as many copies as you 
can use to good advantage. No charge. 


“Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 111-A North Fourth Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Send, without charge, 
And Vitamins, Too!” to 


copies of the poster, “All This... 


British & Irish Millers in 1939 


year. His first visit to America wa 


1902, when he accompanied his fathe: 


on a tour of the milling centers. Le 
was then 21 years of age. Among th. 
highlights of that trip was his visit 
to Minneapolis and the office of ‘Thi 


NorTHWESTERN Miter, when he met |) 
late W. C. and C. F. G. Rai 


and the millers’ convention of that \ 


Edgar 


at Kansas City, where his father n 
him the 
Miller of Th 


was intended to he 


a speech which gained 
name of “the Mighty 
That 


donie at the 


nickname 
time but actually it 


prophetic. 


The next visit of James V. Rar 
America was in 1920 for four or 
weeks, during which, he says, he 


Later 


period when he went yearly, and | 


working and playing. cam 
planning to make another visit as 
as the war is over to see for himselt 
improvements and 


that 


States and Canada during recent y« 


progress in mil 


have taken 


place in the Ui 


has 





James V. Rank twice server 
president of the National Associ 
of British & Irish Millers. For n 


vears he was in the background of 


trade, but eventually he came to ly 
garded as one of its leaders and in 1927 
with invited to hecome president of 
was during 


national association. It 


term of office, which extended over 
that ie 


scheme for the Br 


years by special invitation, 


rationalization 


milling industry was evolved and 


into practice, and it was in his fertile 


brain that a constructive scheme took 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT FLOUR MILLING — ANOTHER INDUSTRY THROUGH WHICH BEMIS BAGS SERVE EVERY AMERICAN FAMILY 


fl 108... 


atid VITAMINS, 700 


HEN you're 

distributing 
bouquets for war- 
time jobs well done, 
reserve a couple for 
America’s flour milling industry. At least two 
of its recent achievements rank right at the 
top of the list. 
First, it has added measurably to our national 
health and that of our fighting men by giving 
us vitamin-enriched flour ...so that you, eating 
your per capita share of flour, can get from one- 
fifth to one-half of the thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin and iron required by recommended 
diets. Truly, “The Staff of Life” has taken on 
added meaning. 
And secondly, the milling industry has done 
a monumental job in producing the volume of 
flour we need here at home and overseas. Pro- 
duction has gone up 20% in the past five years, 







although total mill capacity has gone down. 
That’s production! And it’s a big reason why 
America has had no “short diet.” 


Statistics generally run high in the milling 
industry. For instance, last year about 250 mil- 
lion yards of textiles went into flour bags. Bags 
... cotton, burlap and paper, such as Bemis 
makes... are the containers for fully 99% of 
all flour made in America. And hundreds of 
millers depend widely, as they have for scores 
of years, on Bemis Bags. 


Bemis makes cotton, burlap and paper shipping bags of 
almost limitless types and sizes for scores of different 
uses... and new uses are developing constantly. Almost 
everything you eat, wear or use may make at least part 
of its trip to you in a Bemis Bag. 


INVEST TODAY IN 4 N 


EXTR 


BEMIS BRO. BAG C0, 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS 





Cotton, Burlap and Paper 
Shipping Bags 


23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 





{ WAR SAVINGS BOND 





Wheatlands in the fertile mountain valleys and high 
plains throughout the great West from dat » to Missouri 


Absorbs more liqu 


St ays fresh lo 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from soft 
white virgin wheat grown in the High Alti- 
tude Wheat Empire. You'll find it absorbs 
more liquid and retains this moisture for a 
longer time in the finished product, adding to 
the full-flavor and the longer lasting freshness 
of all your cakes. 


PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Easier handling and uniform performance of other 
Pikes Peak flours speed make-up in your shop, save 
time and ingredients—and in that way—help you to 
meet many wartime restrictions and shortages. 


PIKES PEAK FLOUR 
for all your bakit ; 


For Bakers... 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


THI 


AAILTINIGG ¢ 
MILLING ( 


GUY A. THOMAS, Pres. and Gen. Mor.— FRED W. LAKE, Exec. Vice-Pres 


SERVING THE BAK 


COMPLETE LINE of highest quality flours milled from 
choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 


— 
£4 fay 
> » 
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Manpower Problem Becomes Pressing 
NO OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENT OF 
18-26 AGE MEN CAN BE EXPECTED 


\ll in That Group Fit for Service Will Be Needed in 90 Days 
With Few Exceptions, Washington Sources Say— 
Discount WMC Statements 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—Brushing aside 
he legerdemain that has characterized 
War Manpower Commission operations, 
responsible government officials here who 
the inside working of the manpower 


ce 


raft, say emphatically that before 90 


ivws all occupationally deferred) men 
ithin the age group of 18 to 26 who 


neet physical requirements of the armed 


rvices will be called to service. Pos 


ible exceptions may occur in small busi- 


ess organizations where a key man 


nnot be replaced. This rule will apply 


milling and all phases of the food 


processing industry. These officials also 


te that all industry, including food 


processing, must face the probability 
that the top limit of the nondeferrable 
roup on occupational grounds will be 


after the 


dvanced to 30 years soon 
Kuropean invasion date. 

this past week in Washington saw 
confusion in 


War 


heating the gun by announcing a 


the ultimate in manpower 
Board 


pre 


dealings with Production 
ferred war industry list from which ex- 
emptions from the President’s recent de- 
ferment review order had to be taken 
Ihe WMC has set up 


tees to study the 


new commit 


deferment question 
and has called on government agencies 
representing different industries, such as 


the War Food 
vide figures by March 29 on the num- 


Administration, to pro- 
ber of individuals in their industries for 
further deferment is 
that 


sort of allocation among different indus 


hom necessary. 


The idea is there would be some 


tries of the remaining occupationally 
deferred men in the 18 to 26 group after 
selective service needs had been met. 
Government officials who analyzed the 
ecent developments say that the WMC 


wedure is fruitless since there would 


no qualified men in that age group 
it needed by the armed services to 

reach the 11,300,000-man goal by July 
1944. 
Degree of 


essentiality between the 


any industry claimants has not been 


letermined at WMC as yet. 


One 


every claim for occupational deferment 


thing seems clear and that is 


in the 18 to 26 category will have to be 


sustained on its individual merit and 


that deferment for a technician or a key 


maintenance man in one company. will 


not be valid as a precedent in asking 
deferment for a man similarly employed 
in another company. Selective service 
has sent out telegraphic instructions to 


field 


these 


offices to explain policy, but even 


instructions are considered inade- 


quate and probably will have to be 
superseded by more explicit instructions. 

All industry, including the food and 
feed industries, is advised by these com- 
petent inside observers to reconcile itselt 
to the necessity of losing within 90 days 
their 18 to 26 employees who meet armed 
service physical standards, unless it can 


that 


men for whom no replacement can be 


be shown they are essential key 
found, 

Officials of the flour milling industry 
say that their average employee age has 
until the 27 and 


been rising and that 


upward group is reached they may not 


That 


hand, according to 


feel the manpower pinch further. 
condition is close at 
one informant, who points out that right 
now men over 27 who have been re 
Classified into 1-A groups and previously 


had 


he subject to 


occupational deferments, will not 


review and will only re 
main outside the military service through 
regular appeal procedure which is not 
suspended by past week’s actions. 

Washington 


from the 


However, observer 


that 


operations will require immediate draft 


one 
says casualties invasion 
of men in the 27 to 80 category and he 
believes that industry should ignore the 
WMC 


pare for the further contingency. 


present maneuvers of and pre 
Previously large companies have been 


the least 


demands, but it 


service 
that the 
probably be 


affected by selective 
now 


will 


able to sustain essentiality 


appears 


small company best 
claims for 
For example, the small 
able to 


hold one key man in a small crew where 


key employees. 


manufacturer probably will be 


the big operator will be required to give 





New York Flour 


New York, N. Y.—With an attendance 
in excess of 200, the annual dinner of 
the New York of Flour 
Distributors, held in the Produce Ex- 
Club on March 23, 
vas one of the most successful ever held 
by the organization. 


Association 
change Luncheon 


In keeping with 
the times, the usual floor show was elim- 
inated, and the entertainment consisted 
of musie before and during dinner. 
Several out-of-town millers and flour 
men were in New York at the time, and 
took the opportunity to attend the din- 
ner. The attendance of local flour dis- 


Distributors Dine 


tributors and millers was almost com- 


plete, and in addition many railroad and 

grain men were present. 
After dinner William A. 

president of the association, presented 


Lohman, Jr., 


Fleischmann, chairman of the en- 
A. Mac- 
Nair, chairman of the good and welfare 


Gus 
tertainment committee, and J. 
committee, who have done exceptional 
work in making the dinner so success- 
ful. 
as door prizes after dinner. 


Three war bonds were presented 
The balance 
of the evening was devoted to a general 
social gathering. 





up a valuable man and replace him from 

such manpower resources as remain. 
The 

occupationally deferred men in the 18 to 


foregoing analysis only covers 


26 group and does not include farm 


exemptions. ‘The farm unit basis for ex- 


emption is considered inappropriate by 


officials here. They cite the impracti- 
cality of establishing a national farm 
unit. For example, in cotton it is vir- 


tually impossible for one man to qualify 
on the 16-unit exemption base, while on 
the wheat farm or truck farm one man 


can qualify for farm exemption with 


relative ease. Complaints to Selective 
Service on this inequity have been re- 


WEA, 


present 


ferred to which is 
for the 


ruling and has 


responsible 


farm unit exemption 


refused to amend _ its 


nation-wide action to a regional treat- 


ment. The farm exemption problem is 


under study now at Selective Service 
and when the present draft requirements 
that 


taken to 


are met it is likely some remedial 


steps will be remove the in- 


equities of the current) farm-unit ex 


emption, 


« 
« 


Few Mill Employees 

in 18-26 Age Group, 
First Check Shows 
Milling and bak- 
ery trade organizations have been called 
War Food 


to estimate the minimum number of key 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


upon by the Administration 


men deferments, now classified under 


occupational deferments, in 18-26 


age 
category. A spot check in the milling 


industry, among 14 milling firms repre- 


senting 80% of the industry capacity, 
employing 9,315 men, shows 31 > men 
within this group. Half of these are 


indicated as essential. However, in the 


U. 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—The Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corp. announces the 
purchase of 7,000,000 Ibs of hard wheat 
bakery patent flour, with the Fant Mill- 
ing Co., Sherman, Texas, supplying 4,- 
000,000 Ibs in weekly deliveries starting 
New Orle- 
and Houston, 


March 27, priced at $3.54 


ans, and $3.46 Galveston 


f.o.b, Sherman, and the Texas Star Flour 


Mills, Dallas, slated to deliver 3,000,000 
lbs in May at 83.46 at the foregoing 
ports. 


Other purchases under announcement 


1868, accepted March 16, included 5,- 


000,000 Ibs of hard wheat clear flour 
from four vendors. Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. and General Mills, Ine., will 


supply 1,500,000 Ibs each. Pillsbury de- 
liveries will be made from Springfield 
and 
Galveston at $3.09 and Houston at $3.10. 
General Mills’ portion will be made 
from El Reno and Oklahoma City at 
$3.04 for delivery at the foregoing ports. 
Liberty Mills, San Antonio, sold 1,000,- 
000 lbs for delivery at the same ports 
at $3.02, Star Flour Mills 
sold a similar quantity for the same port 


and Enid plants to New Orleans 


and Texas 


delivery at the same. price.. 


26-30 age class these same companies 


have 671 men occupationally deferred 
and whose status probably will be short- 
offi- 


cials believe that plans for replacement 


ly subject to review. Government 


of these men should be considered im- 
mediately as there are strong indications 
that 


reaching into this group shortly. 


manpower requirements will be 

Milling trade representatives say that 
while the impact of the present plan 
does not appear to hit large mills se- 
verely, the smafier “father and son” type 
operations could be most acutely af- 
fected by rigid enforcement of present 
manpower plans. The extent of occupa- 


tional deferments in these mills cannot 
be estimated from Washington, but the 
Millers National 


survey of probable deferment 


Federation will rush a 
require- 
ments for this class. 

WEA 


with the problem of compiling a man- 


bakery officials are struggling 
power estimate for their segment of the 
food industry and unofficial guesses state 
that not the 300,000 
employees in the baking industry ‘are 
affected. 
officials think that only very small opera- 


more than 5% of 


Baking industry association 
tions, generally retail bakeshops, will be 
hit by 18-26 


level. However, to remove previ- 


manpower inroads at the 
age 
ously deferred manpower from these 


shops might compel actual closing in 
many instances, as these operators could 


not survive if key bakers were taken. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCARCITY OF CORN MEAL 
MAY HELP FLOUR SALES 


NASHVILLE, 





Texnx.—Supplies of corn 


meal are becoming very small, with corn 
most imposs:ble to secure. Dealers 
believe that this situation will help the 


sale of wheat flour in the South. 


S. Flour Purchases Listed 


1840, the FSCC 
purchased March 1, 2,000,000 Ibs of bak- 


Under announcement 


ers bread flour from Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, at $3.30, f.o.b. Tacoma. 
The same company sold 900,000 Ibs cake 
and pastry flour at $3.10 from the same 
f.o.b. Mills, 
sold a similar quantity of this commod- 
Portland, at 83.04. 


same companies sold respectively 1,200,- 


point. Crown Portland, 


itv, f.o.b. These 


000 and 300,000 Ibs of standard mill 
run mixed wheat feed at $1.821, and 
$1.821/,. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO N. Y. BAKERY FIRMS 
DRAW FINES OF $1,000 


New N. Y.—Two large New 
York bakeries, Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., 





York, 


and the Fink Baking Corp., have been 
fined $1,000 each for violating the curb 
on varieties of rolls and for selling sliced 
bread during the period it was banned. 
The Duvernoy firm, large supplier of 
bread to the city’s hotels and to the 
Navy. Department, found = guilty 
of- producing 11 varieties of rolls in- 
stead of 9, during the period from Novy. 
13 to Dec, 17. 


was 


10 
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ABA BOARD FAVORS BAKERS FLOUR 


CONTRACT, STATE ENRICHING LAWS 


_—~<o>———_ 


Russell L. White Succeeds Lee Marshall as Treasurer of American 
Bakers Association—Membership of Association at 
New High—Plan Annual Meeting Next Fall 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Writing of a uniform 
contract suitable for use by bakers in 
purchasing flour and approval of state 
enrichment legislation, provided enrich- 
ment methods are optional, were two 
of the actions taken by the board of 
governors of the American Bakers As- 
sociation at their meeting in Chicago 
March 21-22. 

Bakers have been dissatisfied with the 
terms of the uniform contract 
which formerly carried the names of the 
Millers National Federation and _ the 
American Bakers Association and some 
time ago the ABA withdrew its name 
ABA governors last 


sales 


from the contract. 
week authorized the ABA staff to pre- 
pare immediately a proposed uniform 
contract form for use by bakers in 
making flour purchases. 

Dr. R. R. Williams, member of the 
National Council, 
the governors’ meeting on compulsory 


Research addressed 
state enrichment legislation, which has 


been enacted in six states. He 


explained the widespread interest among 


now 


nutritionists in such legislation and said 
that these groups would doubtless spon- 
sor such legislation generally in the 
coming year, Next year 41 state legis- 
latures will be in session. 

The board of governors went on rec- 
ord as approving state enrichment legis- 
lation, with the support of state bakers 
associations, provided legislation covers 
white bread and rolls and provided en- 
ABA 


will continue to act as a clearing house 


richment methods are optional. 


for such proposed bills. 
The governors expressed concern and 
hope that bakers generally would be 


extremely careful that their bread is 
enriched to the full extent required by 
Food Distribution Order No. 1, not only 
as a wartime measure but for the bene- 
fits that enrichment affords consumers 
at all times. 

Lee Marshall, of the Continental Bak- 
ing Co., now serving as head of the 
Office of Distribution of the War Food 
Administration, resigned as treasurer of 
the American Bakers Association, and 
Russell L. White, White Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, was elected in his place. 
The ABA governors paid tribute to Mr. 
Marshall’s faithful 
ciation and the nation in his Washing- 


service of the asso- 
ton activities. 

The following officers of the association 
were elected: chairman of the board, 
Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
Brooklyn; president, John T. McCarthy, 
Bread Co., Toledo; first vice 
president, Louis Garttner, Gardner 
Baking Co., Madison, Wis; second vice 
president, Joseph Hexter, Columbia Bak- 
ing Co., Atlanta; treasurer, Russell L. 
White, White Baking Co., -Indianapolis; 
secretary, Tom Smith, Chicago. 

The executive committee is -composed 
of the officers and E. R. Braun, Jr., 


Jersey 


Braun Baking Co., Pittsburgh; L. E. 
Caster, Kieg-Stevens Baking Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill; Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis; E. E. Kelley, Jr, 
Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, 
Fla; 


Milton Petersen, P. F. Petersen 


Baking Omaha; Carl Schmidt, 
Schmidt Baking Co., Baltimore; Henry 
Stude, Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago; 
Harold B. West, West Baking Co., 
Indianapolis. 


Co., 


The following were elected governors- 
Stuart Broeman, American 
Co., Atlanta; C. J. Burny, 

Bros., Chicago; George 
R. Cowan, Ward Baking Co, New 

York; C. J. Patterson, Campbell- 

Taggart Research Laboratories, Kansas 

City; Bryce B. Smith, General Baking 

Co., Kansas City; E. A. Wilshire, Gor- 

don Baking Co., Detroit. 

Tom Smith 

membership of the association at a new 


at-large: 
Bakeries 


Burny Inc., 


Secretary reported the 
high of 1,838 plants representing 5,689 
ovens. 

The governors favored holding a con- 
ference and annual meeting in Chicago 
next fall 
executive committee to pick 


sometime and authorized the 
the time 
and place. 

A highlight of 


preliminary report on surveys made by 


the meeting was the 


the Baking Industry’s Planning Com- 


mittee. This committee has been study- 
ing industry needs and has asked bakers, 
through direct questions, to reflect their 
thinking on cértain industry conditions. 
Among them is the effect of and attitude 
FDO-1, ODT 17, and enrich- 
ment of bread and certain other bakery 
which the 
is continuing to study. 


toward 
products, all of committee 
Among the cur- 
rent recommendations of the committee 
are: 

“That the American Bakers Association 
transmit to the food and nutrition board 
of the National Council 
to the War Administration the 
views of the 


Research and 
Food 
industry regarding the 


value of bread enrichment with appro- 





bation to those groups for their prac- 
tical foresightedness in assuring the 
American people nutritious white bread 
during the present wartime conditions, 
“That the American Bakers Associa- 
tion transmit to the appropriate gov- 
ernment agencies the views of this or- 
ganization that supplies of ingredients 
needed to maintain the bakers’ high 
standards of quality in bread and all 
bakery products be made available in 
increasing amounts to the baking in- 
dustry at the earliest possible time. 
“That the American Institute of Bak- 
ing in co-operation with the American 
Bakers Association be requested: (a) 
to take steps to intensify the effort to 
keep all bakeries their 
obligations regarding enrichment under 
the present regulations of the War Food 
Administration; (b) to keep bakeries in- 
formed of the need for proper sanita- 


informed of 


tion in making and handling of baked 
goods; (c) to develop or aid in the de- 
velopment of minimum quality stand- 
ards for ingredients for bread and all 
bakery products. 

“That through each governor a qual- 
ity campaign be started on ingredients 
used and products produced. 
Bakers 
tion through its governors wholehearted- 


“That the American Associa- 
ly support the enrichment program and 
to that end that each governor assume 
a personal obligation of selling all bak- 
ers in his territory on the enrichment 
program.” 
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NEW REVENUE BILL KEEPS 
3% TRANSPORTATION TAX 


The new revenue bill recently passed 





by Congress over the President’s veto 
provides for the continuation of the 3% 
tax on transportation charges, and fur- 
ther applies it to all shipments for 
United States 
The application of the 


account of the govern- 


ment. tax to 
transportation charges against govern- 
ment shipments reverses the provision 
of a House bill passed last fall, which 
specifically such 


exempted shipments 


from the tax. 
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FLOUR, CEREALS GET 
100% CARTON USE 


Basic Weight Reduced in Amendment 
Animal and Pet Food Container 
Use Cut to 50% 


Wasninctron, D, C.—An amendme 
to L-317 establishes quota percentag 
for fiber containers used in the fo 
industry, with flour and cereal produ 
permitted 100% use of the basic peri 
experience. However, solid fiber ba 
weight as defined in the order has by 
reduced from .06 to .045 or heavier. A 
imal and pet foods use of fiber cont 
50% of use in the 


Fiber 


ers is limited to 
corresponding period of 1942. 
control is limited both by footage aid 


tonnage. 
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J. V. MILLIGAN MANAGER 
OF WESTERN MILLING C0. 


John V. M 
gan, for the past seven years with 
Milling Co., has 
manager after five years in the head 
offices of the Preston-Shaffer Milling ( 

in Walla Walla, owners of the comp 

here, the Preston-Shaffer Co. mills in 
Waitsburg, Wash., and Athena, Ore 

and the Mills in 
Mr. Milligan sueceeds Glen Bayne, m 





PENDLETON, OREGON. 


Western returned 


Peacock Freewa 
ager since 1939, who has gone to W 
Walla to be a member of the executive 
staff in the general office. 
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DR. F. L. GUNDERSON TO SPEAK 


Cuicaco, Inn.—Dr. F. L. Gunder 
executive secretary of the food and 
trition board, National Research ( 
cil, will be the speaker at the dinner 
meeting of the Midwest Section, An 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
April 3. 


outlook 


His topic will be the curr 


for the food situation and the 


more recent accomplishments and 
posals of the Interim Commission of the 
United Nations Relief Rehabil 


tion Administration. 


and 





Feed Grain Scarcity Threatens to 
Add Heavy Drain on Wheat Supplies 


The critical situation that has devel- 
oped in feed grain supplies since the 
middle of March, which may force clos- 
ing of many feed mills, carries a threat 
form of a 
drain of wheat into feeding 
With the Commodity Credit 
Corp. planning increased allotments of 
feed wheat during April to compensate 
for the 35% corn set-aside order, some 
increase has been noted also in open 
market purchases of wheat for feed. 
The feed protein famine of last win- 
ter has now turned into a carbohydrate 


for flour mills also in the 
heavier 


channels. 


famine with every prospect that it may 
force shut downs for many feed mills 
within a few weeks unless some action is 
taken to pry loose supplies from grain 
belt farms. ; 
Observations of grain men and millers 
who have toured the country trying to 
buy grain that is not coming to ter- 
minal markets indicate that farm stocks 
of corn and other grains are fairly plen- 
tiful and that there would be no acute 


shortage at the present time if farmers 
could be persuaded to sell. The grow- 
ers, however, are sitting tight with the 
logical expectation that they have noth- 
ing to lose by holding and that there 
is a good chance of profiting in one 
way or another in the future. 

Agitation for higher corn prices and 
talk of $1.45 corn have only confirmed 
growers in their intention to wait and 
have killed off market movement effec- 
tively in recent weeks. 


SUBSIDY SOLUTION 


With the government set against re- 
vising price ceiling schedules for grains 
there appears to be no real solution’ of 
the present problem outside of a ‘subsidy, 
and many officials in Washington feel 
that the government must buy corn on 
the farms at prices in proper relation- 
ship to feeding values as represented by 
present livestock prices. This would 
mean subsidy payments of the difference 
between the corn purchase price and the 








OPA ceiling. The natural result would 
be that the same system would have to 
be applied to other feed grains, and } 
sibly even to wheat. 

Apart from the present situation « 
ated by reluctance of farmers to n 
ket grains, it 
out by grain processors, the grain tr 


has long been  poin 


and many government officials that 


present government policy of consumi) 
cereals in the most prodigal manner 1! 
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converting them into livestock produ 
can only result in ultimate food troul 
In fact the program has been possible 
this year only by drawing heavily 
past year’s wheat surpluses to offset tive 
short supplies of customary feed grail 
Carry-overs are now running out a! 
Canada is the only source of extra su 
plies remaining. 

The Canadian government, however, }s 
growing more reluctant to allow its feed 
grains to move to the United States, 
and has‘continued to boost its “equaliza- 
tion fees” on exports of feed grains to 




















Merit my ert t me - — 
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, point where Canadian grains are re- 
selling far above the temporary ceilings 
on United States oats and barley. Even 
though substantial amounts of Cana- 
dian grains are imported, it will not be 
cufficient for demand if domestic supplies 
do not move to market. 

Many feed mills report that a con- 
inuation of the present grain scarcity 
i] result in a shutdown of their plants 
‘thin a few weeks and some have 
ypped_ selling scratch grains to con- 
ve their stocks for mashes. Generally 
erminal feed mills are worse off than 
mall country mixers but the latter are 
iving trouble too. 

in the Southwest, reports indicate that 
nany feed mills will be forced to close 

grains do not begin to move in the 
ext two weeks to that area, Only grain 
base mixed feeds and lucky purchases 
re keeping many mills in that area op- 
rating now. 

During the last corn crisis, barley, 
wrghum grains, oats and some rye filled 

the needs and carried the industry 
‘rough the crisis. Now none of these 
wailable in any quantity. 


Meanwhile, domestic wheat markets 
) have tightened up in recent weeks, 


spite of a rather slack demand for 
ur, as marketings have grown more 
ited. 
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INTERNATIONAL MILLING 
NAMES A. B. MARCY AS 
GENERAL SALES MANAGER 


International 





\IiINNEAPOLIS, MINN. - 
ling Co. announces the appointment 
\. B. Marey 


with headquarters at Minneapolis. 


as general sales man- 


Marey was formerly in charge of 
Henkel Flour Mills Division at 
Detroit. 


\fter service in World War I, Mr. 
Marcy engaged for over 20 years in 
grain and milling business, the past 
> years of which were spent in selling 
| managing sales of soft and hard 
eat flours for Commercial Milling Co. 
Detroit. He served two years as 
esident of the Michigan State Millers 
\ssociation, 
Mr. Marcy is a graduate of the Uni- 
ersity of Pennsylvania. 
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CIVILIAN FOOD REACHES 
NUTRITION PEAK IN 1943 


Wasnincton, D. C.—The year 1943 


is a high point for the nutritive value 





f civilian food in this country, accord- 
g to a recent report in the “National 
Food Situation” bulletin of the Bureau 
\gricultural Economics of the De- 
irtment of Agriculture. 

Grain products provide a larger share 
of the total food energy in the per 
ipita food supply than any other group. 
lhe percentage, however, has gradually 
decreased from 32% in 1920 to 27% in 
1943. These products are also impor- 
ant sources of protein. 

Quantities per capita during 1943 of 
protein, calcium, iron, thiamine, niacin 
ind riboflavin were the highest supplied 
since 1920, the first year for which 
sufficient records are available to make 
nutritive value calculation. 

¥ ¥ 
Vitamin Deficiency Diseases Low 

Dr. Norman Joliffe, nationally known 
leader of the medical profession, pointed 
out in a recent interview in the New 
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POSTWAR PLANNING COMMITTEE 
FOR MILLING INDUSTRY APPOINTED 


—< 
Harry A. Bullis Heads Group Chosen by Willis C. Helm, President 
of Millers National Federation—J. M. Cleary to Lead 
Postwar Discussion at May Convention 


York Sun that since the war began a 
decline of at least one fourth in number 
of vitamin deficiency diseases, such as 
beriberi and pellagra, has taken place. 
He has attributed the decline “to the 
widespread educational program stress- 
ing balanced diets, proper preparation 
of foods, vitamin enriched bread, and 
better economic conditions.” At Belle- 
vue hospital, New York City, to which 
Dr. Joliffe is attached, the number of 
vitamin deficiency cases declined almost 
half since 1941 and it is reported that 
a sharp reduction in this class of dis- 
eases has taken place in other hospitals 
as well. 

Dr. Joliffe’s statement is of special 
interest to those who have been won- 
dering whether any general change in 
health has taken place since the enrich- 
ment program began. 
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WHOLESALE GROCERS MOVE 
CONVENTION TO CHICAGO 

C.—The United 

Grocers Association 





Wasuinoton, D. 
States Wholesale 
has changed the locale of its 1944 con- 
vention from Memphis to Chicago and 
the date to May 1-3, according to an 
announcement by J. H. McLaurin, presi- 
dent of the association, 

The change in plans for the conven- 
tion was made wartime 
difficult to 
obtain accommodations for large groups. 
All Memphis been 
transferred to the Hotel Stevens, Chi- 


cago. 


necessary by 
congestion which makes _ it 


reservations have 


Interest at the meeting will center 


about postwar operations of wholesale 
their 
position in the face of the intensified 
competition expected at the close of the 
war. A list of speakers and the sub- 


grocers and the maintenance of 


jects to be discussed will be announced 


soon. 
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$175,000 FIRE DESTROYS 
LOVELAND GRAIN ELEVATOR 


Omaua, Nes.—Fire of 





undetermined 
origin on March 24 destroyed the Love- 
land elevator storage building and ad- 
Fran- 
cis H. Day, owner, tentatively estimated 
the loss at $175,000, but said that figure 


may be lowered somewhat after salvage 


joining office building in Omaha. 


operations begin. The six-story eleva- 
tor had 80,000 bus of corn and 60,000 
bus of wheat stored in it at the time 
of the fire. The elevator, which is 
owned by the Francis H. Day Co., Mis- 
souri Valley, Iowa, will be rebuilt de- 
pending upon the availability of ma- 
terials and priority regulations, 
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CANADIAN FEED CARGOES 
EXPECTED SOON BY BOAT 


Du.turu, Minn.—Ice breaking opera- 
tions at the Canadian head of the lakes 
has been started to open channels for 
boats to shift under elevator spouts for 
grain cargoes and to clear for Duluth- 
Superior for unloading. 





Vessel men stated that a large quan- 
tity of grain is under contract to clear 
for the local port, with from 10 to 20 
freighters lined up. Some of the early 
loaded boats may arrive here late this 
week, others drifting in later. There is 
a possibility that interlake navigation 
may open soon. 


The Millers National Federation com- 
mittee on postwar planning for the mill- 
ing industry, recently appointed by 
Willis C, Helm, president, consists of 
the following members: Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis; J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., 
Henry H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas; R. S. Dickinson, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha; R. K. Hammel, Trenton Milling Co., 
Trenton, Ill; E. J. Heseman, Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind; J. L. Locke, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co,, Seattle; C. D. 
McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich; Philip W. Pillsbury, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; Elmer W. 
Reed, Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kan- 
sas; Clark R. Yager, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville; Charles Ritz, In- 


Chicago; 
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ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

This committee is now giving consid- 
eration to various ideas which come with- 
in its scope of work, and it is expected 
that it will sponsor a part of the pro- 
gram at the federation convention early 
in May. Undoubtedly a good bit will 
be heard from time to time in the future 
about the work of this committee. The 
scope of work to which the committee 
has been assigned is of far-reaching im- 
portance. 

One of the features of the May con- 
vention of the federation will be a dis- 
cussion of postwar planning. J. M. 
Cleary, president of a Chicago adver- 
tising agency and one of the top men 
in the committee for economic develop- 
ment, will lead the discussion. He will 
be followed by several mémbers of the 
postwar planning committee. 





Synthetic Vitamin Volume for 
Civilians Enlarged for 1944 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A bigger volume 
of synthetic vitamins will be available 
to civilians this year, the War Food 
Administration reports in announcing al- 
location of these materials between civil- 
Half of the 


civilian allocation will go into food _a- 


ian, war and export needs. 


richment, with flour and bakery products 
accounting for a considerable share of 
the total. 

Niacin, scarcity of which has caused 
postponement of some parts of the flour 
and bakery products enrichment pro- 
gram, will attain a 1944 production level 
142% larger than last year in the nico- 
tinic acid class and an 83% greater pro- 
duction of nicotinamide is anticipated 
by WFA. Five per cent of the nicotin- 
amide production will go into food en- 
richment while 98% of the nicotinic acid 
will be available for this purpose. 

Riboflavin output is forecast at 48% 
more than in 1943 and 84% of it is 
assigned to civilian account. Slightly 
less than half of the civilian allocation 
will be devoted to food enrichment and 
less than 10% is allotted the feed in- 
dustry. 

Slightly more than 5 out of every 10 
lbs of synthetic vitamins allocated to 
civilians will enrich food, mainly bread, 
while the remainder will go into pharma- 
ceutical preparations. 

Synthetic vitamins include ascorbic 
acid (vitamin C), thiamine (vitamin 
B,), riboflavin (vitamin B,), niacin (nico- 
tinamide and nicotinic acid). Allocations 
are for the calendar year. 


From a_ total allocation of slightly 
more than 2,500,000 lbs of synthetic vita- 
mins, Civilians will receive about 1,333,- 
000 Ibs or slightly more than 538%. U. 
S. military and war services will receive 
361,806 lbs, or about 14%. Exports to 
allies, berated areas and other friend- 
ly nations will require 888,193 Ibs, or 
33%. 
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GENERAL FOODS EARNINGS 
SHOW INCREASE OVER 1942 


New York, N. Y. 
daily baffling problems and ever-chang- 





A food company’s 
ing challenges are merely added to in 


wartime, but a concern like General 


Foods Corp. faces comparatively few 
postwar reconversion problems, — that 
firm told its 68,210 stockholders in the 
1943 annual report recently. 

General Foods in 1943, as set forth in 
an earning and sales statement March 2, 
$14,144,847, or 


$2.42 a common share on the 5,575,463 


earned net profits of 
common shares outstanding at the year 
end, compared with $13,810,034, or $2.50 
a share on the 5,254,440 common shares 
outstanding at the close of 1942. 

The report points out that in “future 
planning” General Foods’ current goal 
is to re-employ the 2,326 employees now 
in military service and at the same time 
retain as many employees as have come 
with the company since 1939 who may 
wish to remain, adding: “A company 
like General Foods faces comparatively 
few postwar conversion problems.” 





Kentucky Adopts New Package Law 


Flour packages are limited to 100, 50, 
25, 10, 5 and 2 lbs and all others are 
prohibited in a law recently adopted in 
Kentucky. The statute does not apply 
to bakery flour nor to retailing from 
bulk stock nor to flour packed in car- 
tons not larger than 5 lbs. The old 
law limited package sizes to 96, 48, 24, 


12, 6 and 2 lbs, but has been inopera- 
tive since the decimal schedule was 
established a year ago by a War Pro- 
duction Board order. 

Kentucky is the second state to write 
the new schedule of flour package sizes 
into its statutes, Texas having led the 
way a year ago. 
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OWI SAYS SHORTAGE 
OF PAPER IS GROWING 


Salvage Program Falls Short of Goal— 
Huge Quantities Go to Support 
the War Effort 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—Combined indus- 
try and government efforts stopped the 
decline in pulpwood production during 
the last half of 1943, but the decline lev- 
eled off at a rate lower than necessary 
to meet requirements, the Office of War 
Information warns in a comprehensive 
survey of the paper shortage situation. 

Reviewing the history of the growing 
paper shortage and the measures that 
have been taken to meet what has _ be- 
come the nation’s No. 1 war goods bot- 
tleneck, OWI said the pulpwood inven- 
tory has now dropped to 75% of nor- 
mal; that waste paper inventories at the 
end of 1943 were nearly 100,000 tons be- 
low the same period of 1941, and that 
despite conservation and limitation or- 
ders, consumption of almost all types 
of paper and paperboard was_ higher 
last year than before the war. 

OWI blamed the paper crisis on: 

1—Shortage of manpower; during the 
last quarter of 1942 and into the first 
quarter of 1943, woods labor was lost to 
the draft, construction work and to war 
plants. In addition, normal supplies of 
Canadian migrant labor were lost, 

2—Wearing out of trucks; the pulp- 
wood industry has received only about 
12% of its normal truck requirements. 

8—Decline in imports; Scandinavian 
sources have been lost; imports of pulp- 
wood in 1944 will be 300,000 cords below 
1943, woodpulp 178,000 tons, and news- 
print 120,000 tons. 

In addition to restrictions on the use 
of paper, OWL listed the following steps 
taken by industry and government to 
beat the shortage: 

1—In January, 1943, Selective Service 
included pulpwood cutting among the 
types of work which qualified a farm 
worker for deferment. 

2—In February, 1943, WPB, together 
with the Department of Agriculture and 
farm journals, undertook a program to 
encourage farmers to cut pulpwood in 
their farm woodlots. 

3—In the spring, the WPB asked for 
prisoners of war for woods work. With- 
out mentioning when they were received, 
OWI said, 4,000 prisoners are in the 
woods in the important pulpwood areas 
of the South, 1,200 in Minnesota and 
Michigan, and another 3,000 are expected 
in the North. 

4—In June, 1943, the war activities 
committee of the pulpwood consumers 
industry organized the Victory Pulp- 
wood Campaign to encourage farmers, 
timberland owners and casual labor to 
produce pulpwood. 

5—Also in June, pulpwood cutting was 
declared an essential industry to stop 
pirating of workers. 

6—In August the newspaper pulp- 
wood committee organized 1,400 local 
pulpwood committees in farm commu- 
nities. 
organized a timber production war 
project of the U. S. Forest Service to 
help timber producers 

7—In September, WPB appointed six 
regional pulpwood representatives and 
regional meetings were held throughout 
the country. 

8—In October, Selective Service ar- 
ranged for farmers to maintain their 


The Department of Agriculture 





draft status during off-season work in 
the woods, 

9—WMC, through the U. S. Employ- 
ment service, adopted a special program 
to encourage woods work, particularly 
by publicizing the fact that agricultural 
workers could shift to the woods. 

10—In November, the War Food Ad- 
ministration called on county” war 
boards to help. 

1l1—In December, the national farm 
organization initiated a campaign to 
stimulate production in the four north- 
eastern states. 

WASTE PAPER NEED SHOWN 

Waste paper, OWI pointed out, is 
important to the manufacture of paper 
and paper products because an average 
of more than one pound of waste paper 
is used for every two pounds of wood- 
pulp. Yet in 1942 inventories were 543,- 
000 tons, dropping to 384,000 at the 
end of 1943. 

After the early paper drives, OWI 
said, the government organized a continu- 
ous effort to bring in 667,000 tons of 
waste paper a month, calling on the 
War Advertising Council, 75,000 indus- 
trial plants and all daily and weekly 
papers, magazines, business papers and 
motion pictures for assistance. 

Under this effort, 
climbed steadily from 499,000 tons per 
month in September, 1943, to 533,000 
tons in January, 1944, but are still be- 


receipts have 


low the goal. 

Since 72.1% of the paper and paper- 
board goes directly into the war effort 
or into uses in‘support of the war effort, 
supplies of pulpwood and woodpulp have 
been carefully allocated to all users. The 
paper group consumes 65.7% of the 
woodpulp, although it represents only 
18.7% of our production. The paper 
board group, which is a relatively light 
user of woodpulp supplies 51.38% of 
the output from the remaining 34.3% 
of raw material. In this group are the 
V boxes in which food and ammunition 
are shipped overseas, and other con- 
tainers. 

Newsprint, while a heavy user of 
Without 
attempting to explain the falling off of 


woodpulp, is mainly imported. 


the newsprint supply, of which only 23% 
is manufactured in this country, OWI 
reported that the supply in 1943 was 
below the amount available in 1941, al- 
though consumption remained so high 
that inventories were used to meet de- 
mands. 
OUTLINES PAPER USE 

Consumption in 1943 was 8% below 
1941, OWI said, and will be 19% be- 
low 1941 this year. In a resume of the 
projected effect of the current restric- 
tions, OWI said 140 publishers, repre- 
senting 8.7% of the total number in the 
industry, who consume over 1,000 tons 
each per quarter, or 78.36% of the paper 
which will be used, will make 92.8% of 
the saving under the sliding scale ar- 
rangement. Of 10,000 weeklies, except 
for perhaps half a dozen who use more 
than 25 tons per quarter, none will make 
Of 1,610° publishers of daily 
newspapers, 654 will escape cuts for the 


any cuts. 


same reason. 

Of the 1,398,000 tons of book paper 
available, about 46% will go to commer- 
cial printers; 35% to magazines and 11% 
to books. 

The government, the report says, uses 
only 1.2% of the paper and paperboard. 
A fraction over a quarter of 1% of 
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the total newsprint for the first quarter 
of 1944 was required. The total amount 
was 2,240 tons, of which 1,223 went to 
the Treasury and 627 to Congress. To- 
tal book paper used was 10,647 tons, 
representing 3% of the supply, with 
the Treasury using 1,984 tons of it. 
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RUDOLPH OPSAL DEAD 
= <> 
Funeral Services for Prominent Feed 
Man Held in Minneapolis, 
March 29 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Rudolph Opsal, 54, of 
the Central Feed Supply, Chicago, died 
March 26 following a lingering illness. 
He had been in poor health for a little 
over a year but became worse last week 
and was removed to a Chicago hospital 
where he died. 


Born in Denver, Mr. Opsal moved with 





The Late Rudolph Opsal 


his parents to Minneapolis when a youth. 
His first contact with the feed industry 
was with H. Wehmann & Co., feed job- 
bers, where he worked after school hours 
and where he continued for several years 
after graduation from high school. Later 
he was vice president of the Haertel 
Co., Minneapolis, and left there to join 
the Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, 
where he was sales manager for six 
vears. He was with the Pratt Food 
Co., Hammond, Ind., for three years and 
then joined the National Byproducts Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, where he remained 
until he became ill late in 1942. In June, 
1943, he 
Central Feed Supply, Chicago. 


became associated with the 


Well known in the feed industry, he 
had a host of close friends in the trade. 
He is survived by two sisters and four 
brothers. Funeral services were held in 
Minneapolis on March 29. 
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CO-OPERATIVES PLAN FOR 
WORLD TRADE AFTER WAR 


-United States and Ca- 
nadian co-operative associations, through 


Cuicaco, IL. 


National Co-operatives, Inc., and the Co- 
operative League of the U.S.A., have 
set into motion a program for domestic 
expansion and a world trade of their 
own on a nation-to-nation basis. 


National Co-operatives, Inc., is the 
buying and manufacturing agency of 
nearly 2,000,000 members of consumer 
and purchasing co-operatives in the 
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United States and Canada, while the 
Co-operative League is the education;)| 
and promotional organization. 

Included in the program is the inco 
poration of the International Tradi; 
& Mfg. Assn. which would operate 
four fields—foodstuffs, farm supplix 
petroleum products and general su 
plies. This agency not only would tra 
and distribute goods, but manufactu 
them also, being designed as an extk 
sion of the present national activities 
the co-operatives to a world-wide ba 

A program to enroll members in | 
nation’s big cities was also initiate 
The greatest number of members n 
are in the rural districts. 
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ARNOLD & TRAEGER FORM 
FLOUR BROKERAGE FIRM 


Urban A. Arnold j 
Charles A. Traeger have formed a p 





Cuicaco, IL. 


nership in the flour brokerage busi: 
in Chicago, and will operate as Arnold 
& Traeger. Offices will be maintained 
at 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, wh 
Mr. Arnold has been located for 
years. 

Mr. Arnold has been a local bre 
for six years, and prior to that 
associated with Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co. and the Palmer Flour 
Mr. Traeger was with the Chicago off 
Flour Mills Co. for 
number of years, and for the past 


of Pillsbury 


years has represented the Inland M 
ing Co. in Chicago and northern 
nois, making his headquarters at Peo 
Ill. Mr. Traeger will move to Chic 
but will continue to call on the trad 
in the northern part of the state. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
GME REPRESENTATIVES MER 
New York, N. Y. 
ing of General Mills, Ine., represe 


\ one-day m 


tives was held here March 24. H 
C. Lautensack, vice president Washb 
Crosby Co., Buffalo, and Earl F. Cr 
manager durum department at Chicago, 


were present. Also attending were thi 


managers of several of the mill's east 
offices, including C. C. Olson, Buffalo, 
R. C. Woods, Philadelphia, Myron FE 
Boston, Walter Hurlburt, 
bany, F. A. Green, Scranton, R. T 
Hamilton, Pittsburgh, and William 


Lohman, Jr., manager at New York 


wood, 


— 


Nearly all of the group attended the 
annual dinner of the New York A 
ciation of Flour Distributors in ( 


evening. 
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MILWAUKEE BAKERY NAMED 
IN STALE RETURNS CHARGE 


Mitwavuker, Wis.—The Liberty B 





ing Co., Milwaukee, its president aid 
secretary, Louis Kozlowicz, and four 
driver-salesmen, have been charged with 
violations of wartime food conservation 
regulations in an information filed 
u. & 
Husting, United States district attorn 
The defendants are accused of taking 


District Court here by B. | 


back bakery goods from oversuppli 
stores and giving store operators credit 
for the returns in violation of FDO-!. 
The action here is the first of its kin 
in Milwaukee and in Wisconsin. 


According to Mr. Kozlowicz, his com- 
pany “is living up to all federal orders 
100%.” It is understood that the coni- 
pany had given its salesmen repeated 
warnings against the practice. 
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KENTUCKY GROCERS 
CHARGED WITH PRICE 
AND STALES COERCION 


Wasnincton, D. C.—An 
approximately 150 Kentucky retail 
and its officers are charged in 


association 


cers 
complaint issued by the Federal Trade 
mmission with maintaining an unlaw- 
combination and conspiracy to con- 

the prices at which bread manufac- 
ed in Ohio is to be sold in Kentucky. 
the complaint is directed against 
rthern Kentucky Independent Food 
ilers Association, Inc., 505 Scott St., 
vington, Ky., and Paul Ogden, presi- 
it; R. 
rry T. 
Malloy, treasurer. 


H. Goderwis, vice president; 
Hiltz, secretary, and Barney 
It also names as 
spondents six member grocers of the 
sociation, Virgil Clinkenbeard, George 
~tegner, T. C. 
, Daniel Roy and Charles Hinders- 


Alpaugh, Richard Guen- 


,. The complaint points out that the 
wiation varies so in the number and 
members it 


itity of its is imprac- 


ble at any given time to name as 
yondents each of the members with- 
manifest delay and inconvenience. 
yr several years, the complaint al- 
5, the respondents have pursued an 
eed and planned common course of 
to prevent two of the largest 
0 bread manufacturers from selling 
| delivering their bread to the asso- 
m members and other Kentucky 
rs until the two manufacturers com- 
ith the demand that they either re- 
the prices of their bread to the 
ondents or exchange their fresh 
loaves for stale returns. 
compelling the two Ohio manu- 
irers to comply with such demand, 
complaint charges that the respond- 
would, as a concomitant result, com- 
ill other Ohio bread manufacturers 
ing in Kentucky to likewise reduce 
prices or exchange their fresh 
| for stale, unsold loaves. 
is further alleged that the respond- 
‘ nembers of the association, pursuant 
ind in furtherance of their agree- 
s, have acted in concert with each 
in refusing, and in causing non- 
uber grocers to refuse, to buy bread 
un the two Ohio manufacturers. 
\ccording to the complaint, the re- 
mdents’ practices constitute an at- 
t and a threat to arrogate to them- 
es an oppressive and unlawful power 
injure and destroy the business of 
ers; to lodge in themselves a danger- 
ind unlawful control of the prices 
vhich Ohio bread sold in 
Kentucky; and to unlawfully deny to 
‘onsuming public the benefits result- 
from free competition in the sale 
delivery of Ohio bread to 
tucky purchasers. 
"he respondents are granted 20 days 
inswer the complaint. 


is to be 


Ken- 
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REBUILDING STARTED ON 
EARLE-CHESTERFIELD MILLS 


\sHEVILLE, N. C.—Rebuilding of the 
“arle-Chesterfield Mill Co. plants, which 
vere destroyed and damaged by fire last 
December, has begun in Asheville. J. 
Dan Earle, senior member of the com- 
peny, has announced that rebuilding of 
‘he feed mill, which was a total loss 
in the fire, together with heavy stocks 
of feed, and repairing of the adjacent 
flour mill plant will go forward as rap- 
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idly as possible. Work on the flour 
mill will go along at the same time with 
the rebuilding of the feed plant. The 
new building group will consist of a 
warehouse and milling building. In addi- 
tion, five grain elevators. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADELBERT W. MEARS, FLOUR 
INDUSTRY VETERAN, DIES 


Adelbert W. Mears, 
74, a leader in the Baltimore flour trade 
for more than 50 years, died March 23 
In 1890 Mr. Mears began 
an association with White & Co., form- 
ing a partnership with Harry E. White 
in 1895, 
ment of White & Co. has been intrusted 
to his 





BALTIMORE, Mp. 


in Baltimore. 


Since 1935 the active manage- 


C, Emmerich Mears, and 
The senior Mr. 


active in 


son, 
Stanley G. 
Mears 


outside of business. 


Erdman. 


has been very affairs 


He was appointed 


vice consul of Portugal in 1906, a 





The Late Adelbert W. Mears 


post which he held up to the time of his 
death. He was vice president of the 
Real Estate Trust Co., to which he was 
appointed when the bank was organized 
in 1926. 


business; a 


He was active in the insurance 
of the board of 
directors of the Monumental Life Insur- 
ance Co., the Beneficial Industrial Loan 
Corp. and the Bankers National Life 
Insurance Co. He was also a leader in 
the Methodist church. Many years ago 
the organizers of the 
Baltimore Flour Club and its members 
twice voted him into the president’s chair. 
He was also a past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distributors. 


member 


he was among 
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JACOB LAUB, FOUNDER OF 
CLEVELAND BAKERY, DIES 


Jacob Laub, founder and president of 
the Laub Baking Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
died at his home in Lakewood, Ohio, 
March 23, at the age of 82. Mr. Laub 
was born in Germany and came to 
Cleveland, Ohio, at the age of 16. After 
working for others in the baking field, 
he opened his own bakery in 1889. 
From that start there grew the big or- 
ganization of today, the Laub Baking 
Co., of which his son, Herbert J., is 
treasurer and general manager. The 
organization employs 400 people and op- 
erates 120 delivery trucks. Jacob Laub 
was a member of the American Bakers 
Association and the Quality Bakers of 
America. 
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Institute of Baking Selects 
Scientific Advisory Committee 


Cuicaco, I1t.—Following the meeting 
of the board of directors in Chicago, 
March 23, President L. E. Caster, of 
the American Institute of Baking, has 
announced the personnel of the newly 
formed Scientific Advisory Committee of 
the institute. This committee will have 
consideration of 
broad scientific problems confronting the 
industry. 


as its function the 


Membership consists of Dr. Clyde H. 
Bailey, station, 
University of Minnesota; Dr. Franklin 


director, experiment 
C. Bing, director, American Institute of 
Baking; Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, professor 
of biochemistry, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Louis Haas, chief chemist, W. E. 
Long Co; Dr. Charles Hoffman, director 
of research, Ward Baking Co; Dr. A. 
C. Ivy, 
pharmacology, 


and 
School of 
Longnecker, pro- 


professor of physiology 
Northwestern 
Dr. H. Zz. 


fessor of chemistry, University of Pitts- 
burgh; C. J. 


Medicine; 


Patterson, chairman of the 
board, Campbell-Taggart Research Corp; 
Dr. Osear Skovholt, director of labora- 
tory, Quality Bakers of America; Dr. R. 
R. Williams, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 

The 


which 


chemical director, 


committee is a small task force 
some of the dis- 
tinguished persons in the scientific field 


includes most 
in the country who are engaged in ac- 
tivities more or less connected with the 
baking industry. It is planned to hold 
the initial meeting of this committee for 
organization purposes in Chicago on a 
day to be selected in May. 

At the recent institute meeting, Chair- 
man Ralph D. Ward discussed the re- 
port of the planning committee to the 
board of 


governors of the American 


Bakers Association. In the development 
of the program of the American Bakers 
Association, the institute will co-operate 
to its fullest extent. The activities of 
the past year were reviewed and consid- 


eration was given also to the Consumer 
Service Department which recently has 
established. <A 
for the 
proved. 


been tentative budget 


year was considered and ap- 


devoted to a 
discussion of the problems of the In- 


Considerable time was 
stitute School of Baking and it was de- 
cided to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity interval 


that will occur before reopening of the 


presented by the time 
school, and after the release of Principal 
William Walmsley from his work with 
the army, to study the needs of the 
industry with a to having the 
courses of instruction adapted to meet 
the newer requirements for skilled pro- 
duction men in the baking industry. 
The alumni of the School of Baking will 
be called on for help and guidance in the 
reorganization plans. 


view 


Among other items of interest which 
were discussed was the current situation 
regarding supplies of milk products for 
The Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council 


bakery use. 


is concerned about the continuing short- 
age of supply, because it is recognized 
that milk confers nutritional advantages 
to products of which it is an ingredient 
and it increases the consumer accept- 
ability of bread. At the request of the 
Food and Nutrition Board, the institute 
is collaborating with the American Bak- 
ers Association in a of the in- 
dustry. This suryey is not yet com- 
pleted but the returns to date show that 
some bakers have been unable for months 
to obtain any milk, and very few bread 


survey 


bakers are obtaining as much as they 
would like to use, even with the restric- 
War 


amount 


tions of the Administration 


Food 
that be incor- 
It is planned to com- 
pile the results of the survey for sub- 


Food Nutrition 


as to the may 


porated in bread. 
mission to the and 
Board. 





CRIMINAL CHARGE UPHELD 
AGAINST BAKERY SALESMAN 


Judge Michael J. Roche on March 20 
upheld the contention of Department of 
Justice attorneys in the U. S. District 
Court at San Francisco, Cal., that 


lation of a government food distribution 


vio- 


order is a criminal offense, when he fined 
Alfred Kopp, San Jose bakery wagon 
driver, $50 for picking up bread deliv- 
ered previously to two San Mateo food 
markets. 

Sunlite 
Bakery in San Jose, pleaded guilty to 


Kopp, an employee of the 
charges brought by the war frauds unit 
of the U. S. Department of Justice after 
Judge Roche overruled a defense de- 
murrer asking dismissal of the case on 
the ground that the action did not con- 
stitute a crime. 

According to George W. Hippeli, war 
frauds unit attorney, who argued the 
government’s case, violations of FDO-1 
by baking companies, drivers and gro- 
cers are equally liable to criminal prose- 
cution. Several such actions are now 
being prepared by the Department of 
Justice, he said. 

In penalizing the Sunlite Bakery driv- 
er, Judge Roche warned that similar 
violations of WFA regulations may re- 
sult in jail sentences as well as fines 
for defendants convicted in his court. 


—— 


CLIFFORD R. HOPE WILL 
SPEAK AT MNF CONVENTION 


Clifford R, 
man, has been announced as one of the 


Hope, Kansas congress- 
speakers at the convention of the Mill- 
ers National Federation in Chicago May 
1-5. 
member of the House committee on ag- 


Mr. Hope, the ranking Republican 


riculture, comes from the district which 


produces more wheat than any other 
congressional district in the United 


States. He is keenly interested in all 
phases of the wheat industry, including 
the marketing of the product in the 
form of flour. His subject will be an- 
nounced later. 
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JOHN W. MOORE TAKES 
ARNOLD MILLING POST 


Kansas.—A. J.. Jacobson, 
president of the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, announces the appoint- 
ment of John W. Moore as company 
milling superintendent. Mr. Moore is 
widely known and esteemed among op- 
erative managers in the Southwest, dat- 
ing from his long-time connection with 
the Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kan- 
sas, prior to the burning of its mill. 
In the several years since then he had 
been head miller for the Dobry Flour 
Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla. : 





STERLING, 
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FURTHER PRICE SHADING IMPROVES 
FLOUR SALES AT SOME MARKETS 


KO 


Others Report Business Remaining on Dull Level—Prices Unsat- 
isfactory as Mills Name Quotations Buyers Cannot Resist— 
Scarcity of Government Shipping Orders Causing Concern 


While further price shading has re- 
sulted in increased sales at some of the 


leading flour markets, others report 
business remaining on the same dull 
level it has been on for some time. 


Even those with improved sales report 
prices unsatisfac- 






tory. Some _ mills, 
Seles determined to add 
About the to their bookings, 






Same 





disregard costs, and 
quote prices buyers 
cannot resist; the remaining mills feel 
they must do likewise to protect them- 
The 


business is 


retain old customers. 
that 
going on the books 15c sack under ceil- 
The 


provement at some points with the feed 


selves and 


result is some new 


ings. clears situation shows im- 


trade absorbing a quantity of low 


grade clears. The scarcity of govern- 
ment shipping instructions is still caus- 
ing concern to many millers, and _ pro- 
some of the coast mills in 
Northwest 

Buying is general in a small way in 
the Northwest with New York and New 
England bakers active in the market. 
However, prices are anything but satis- 


duction in 


the Pacific is down to 50%. 


factory. Many mills have a good back- 
log of business on their books, but oth- 
ers, determined to add to their book- 
ings, disregard costs and name quota- 
tions that 
protect themselves and retain old cus- 
remaining mills feel they 
must follow suit. The result is that the 
New York market on high glutens has 
broken down and new business goes on 
books at 
under ceilings. 
A lot of low grade clears 


buyers cannot resist. To 


tomers, the 


mill approximately 15¢c ecwt 


The clears situation is 
improving. 
are absorbed by the feed trade, but 
fancy clears have strengthened and are 
in fairly good request at relatively bet- 
The 
searcity of shipping directions is caus- 


ter prices than standard patents. 


ing concern to most spring wheat mills. 
New bookings last week aggregated 
100% of capacity compared with 65% 
in the previous week and 41% a year 
ago. 

The Southwest flour market is almost 
completely inactive as sales continue to 


lag. No section of the trade seems in- 
terested and demand is very limited. 


Bakers are well booked in advance and 
family business is fading. Business last 
week slipped to 21% of capacity .com- 
pared with 28% in the preceding week 
and 68% in the similar period a year 
ago. Government purchases have failed 
to ease the tight clears situation and 
stocks are still huge and hard to move. 
Export business remains dull. 

Buffalo sales are showing considerable 
improvement, and indications point to 
a continuance of this for the immediate 
future. The renewed buying is due to 
natural causes rather than to excite- 
ment in the news. Heavy consumer pur- 
chases have brought stocks of process- 
ors down to the point where replerish- 
ment is advisable, and in some cases 
very necessary. Directions are fair. 


First clears are up 5c from the recent 


low. 


The general tone of the market 





is steady. 
Other 
slightly improved, 


eastern markets report sales 
Medium sized bakers 
and jobbers generally show more inter- 
est and are taking on limited to fair 
lots as prices drop further below ceiling 
levels. 

No improvement in demand is noted at 
Chicago. Sales again are scattered and 
only in small lots. Even quotations be- 
low the ceiling do not attract any busi- 
ness, Directions are fair. Family de- 
mand is quiet and only widely scattered 
sales are made. 

Discrimination in subsidies against 
soft wheat millers is proving to be an 
almost insurmountable barrier in the 
sale of flour in mills in the central and 
Soft 
failure 


southeastern — states. wheat, on 


account of crop and scarcity, 
sticks close to the ceiling all the time, 
resulting in hard wheat flours displacing 


soft wheat flour wherever possible. 





There is no change in the milling situ- 


Northwest. Mill 
bookings are poor, with large buyers out 
of the market and only fill-in orders com- 


ation in the Pacific 


ing through. The government has not 
ordered its lend-lease bookings ground 
and many mills are down to around half 
production, especially on the coast. In- 
terior mills are doing a little better be- 
g of orders to the 


cause of the backlo 


Middle West. 


PRODUCTION 
Flour production in the United States 
remained largely unchanged as compared 
week, with only a 
The total output 


of the mills reporting to THe Norru- 


with the previous 


small decrease noted. 


WESTERN MILLER, accounting for 73% of 
the nation’s output of flour, amounted 
to 3,097,339 sacks, compared with 3,140,- 
420 sacks in the preceding week. In 
the similar period a year ago, when the 
mills reporting accounted for 64% of 
the total, the figure was 3,137,512, two 
2,458,712 
vears ago 2,717,487. Production showed 
14,000 Buffalo 
17,000 sacks in the central and 


years ago it was and three 


an increase of sacks in 
and 
Production was off 
Northwest, 49,000 
Southwest and 2,000 sacks 
Northwest. 


southeastern states. 
23,000 sacks in the 
sacks in the 


in the Pacific 


SHORTAGE OF FEED INGREDIENTS 
REACHES CRITICAL STATE 


Qe 


Situation Threatens 


to Sharply 


Curtail Production—Livestock 


Feeders Relying on More Favorable Pasture Conditions 
to Relieve Strain on Other Supplies 


Developments in the general feedstuffs 
situation have been enhanced further by 
the serious stage of tightness of feed 
grains. Inability of feed mixers and 
feed manufacturers to secure adequate 
supplies of corn, oats, barley and grain 
sorghums has inten- 
sified the search for 
other ingredients, 
particularly wheat 


millfeeds and 





ground or whole 


The entire situation threat- 


feed wheat. 
ens to sharply curtail production, if not 
completely shut down some units of the 


feed manufacturing industry. The one 
bright spot in the picture is the fact 
that livestock feeders are relying on 
the more favorable condition of grain 
pastures, thus relieving the strain of 
supplies of other feeds. 

Prices for all items on the feed list 
remain tightly wedged at the fixed ceil- 
ings and the index number of wholesale 
feedstuffs for the cowntry as a whole 
remains unchanged at 193.5 compared 

ith 176.8 for the corresponding week 
last year. 

Millfeed production fell off slightly 
last week, with total output at Buffalo, 
in the Northwest and in the Southwest 
amounting to 48,295 tons, compared with 
50,349 in the week preceding and 51,519 
in the similar period a year ago, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by Tue Nortu- 
WESTERN Mivier. Crop year production 
to date at the three centers amounts to 
2,091,627 tons as against 1,909,733 at the 
same time a year ago, Complete details 
of production by sections are shown in 
the table on the opposite page. 


At Minneapolis the lack of feed grain 





offerings in the open market has placed 
a heavier demand than ever on wheat 
feeds. In addition wheat feeds, espe- 
cially middlings, are now coming into 
their usual broader seasonal inquiry 
and while bran offerings are expected 
to overtake the demand as the spring 
season progresses, offerings of the heavy 
feeds will likely remain way out of bal- 
ance Because of the 
urgent demand which prevails for stand- 
ard middlings and the heavy feeds, low 


grade flour and clears have been well 


with demand. 


taken and accumulation of supplies of 
these items has decreased. 

At Chicago the tight feedstuffs situa- 
tion has been further intensified by the 
acute shortage of corn. Labor difficul- 
ties are showing up in that market as 
a factor in curtailing output of flour 
and feeds. 

At Kansas City the frantic search for 
millfeed supplies continues with offerings 
inadequate to satisfy even a fraction of 
the demand. Production of local Kansas 
City mills has moderately increased but 
car lot offerings of millfeeds are nil. 

Production of wheat feeds at Buffalo 
was reduced further last week when 
local mills operated at only about 70% 
of capacity. As a result of the smaller 
output, allocations have been reduced 
and local stocks decreased. 

Demand continues ahead of available 
supplies in Canadian markets, although 
output continues to increase. Compared 
with other feeds, millfeed is cheap, which 
accounts for the heavy sales. Export 
business is practically nil. 

Despite dwindling receipts of flax- 
seed now and the fact that crushers have 
been compelled to delve liberally into 
reserve supplies, linseed meal produc- 
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KELLY’S KOMET 


“Kelly’s Komet” is the name given aq 
large army bomber at the Pratt, Kansas, 
air base in honor of W. N. Kelly, vice 
president of the William Kelly Milling 
Ce., Mr. Kelly 
furnishings for a lounging room for pilots 
at Pratt. Most of it was furniture tak«n 
from. the 


Hutchinson. donated 


large recreation room in the 


home recently sold by Mr. Kelly. 





tion is holding up well and applicatio s 
are steadily made. Linseed meal js 
about the only feed item in which { je 
supply recently has become more nea»'!y 
balanced with demand and there is lit Je 
complaint from feeders and mixed feed 
manufacturers relative to supplies of 
item at this time. Soybean m:al] 
applications, however, continue to be 
scantily made and offerings of this fi: ed 


this 


are wholly inadequate to take care of 
current needs. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT RECEIPTS 
AT DULUTH ON LARGE SCALE 


Wheat 
large seale, principally from ( 





Dunuurn, Minn. is movin 


on a 


ada, and with a let-down in the 


rail movement, stocks are piling 


rapidly, reaching 26,068,000 bus at thy 


close of last week, an increase of 2, 
097,000 since March 18. ‘Total of al! 
grains was 29,688,000 bus, about 
000,000 bus under holdings at this ting 
last vear. If this rate of receipts 


shipments continues, some 5,000,000 


more grain will be added to pr 


stocks by the time the first boat 

als from the lower lakes show up. Most 
of the present car loadings run to « 
screenings for which | ( 


barley and 


is an urgent demand. 
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MISSOURI ASSOCIATION TO 
MEET IN ST. LOUIS, MAY 15 


Kawnsas Cary, Mo.—The 1944 cor 
tion of the Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Millers Association will be held at th 


Statler Hotel, St. Louis, May 15.) Guy 
G. Goode is president of the association, 
Carl E. Bolte, of the War 
Board, is president, 


Productior 
and A 


Meinershagen, Higginsville, is secret 


vice 


treasurer. 
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NEW K. C. GRAIN ALCOHOL 
PLANT MAY BE STARTED 


A new grain ‘ 





Kansas Ciry, Mo. 
hol plant with 


10,000,000 


yearly production 


gals is being proposed 
Kansas City, one of 28 now being con 
sidered. Consumers Co-operative Asso 
ciation, North Kansas City, will operate 
the plant if it is built. It 
about $1,500,000. 


will cos 
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A. G. PRUESS HEAD MILLER 
AT RUSSELL MILLING CO. 
A. G. Pruess, prominent flour mill su- 
perintendent of the Southwest, has re- 
signed from Clyde (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co. to join Russell (Kansas) 
Milling Co. He has been head miller 
at several prominent flour mills in the 
hard winter wheat area. He succeeds 
at. Russell the late Frank Eberly who 
was superintendent there for many 
years. 
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Tight Feed Grain Situation 
Dominates Wheat Market 


May Wheat Up Against Ceilings With July 


and September Showing Gains 


Extreme tightness of feed grains is 
minating the wheat market, resulting 
. slow but persistent gain in futures. 
» wheat has reached maximum per- 
sible levels, with July and September 
wding closer to the ceiling each day. 
The tight feed grain 
situation is further 
aggravated by a 
War Food Adminis- 
tration order re- 
quiring 35% of all 
yn on hand or received by country 
evators in surplus producing areas be 
iside for processors’ use, thus re- 
wing this grain from feed channels, 
d increasing the demand for feed 
‘at from government stocks. Con- 
n is felt over the rapid disappear- 
e of wheat stocks, with some unofficial 
edictions indicating a year-end carry- 
is low as 200,000,000 bus and 1944 
spects the lowest in five years. 
Precipitation has been _ satisfactory 
the western wheat belt since the 
r part of January. Current reports 
te a continuation of favorable 
er conditions for winter wheat that 
completely changed the general 
k for the better, with mostly fair 
id progress reported in the prin- 
producing areas. In Kansas wheat 
good to excellent condition in the 
eastern half of the state, but 


ranges 


fro yoor to good in the west. In 
N iska there has been some greening 


wheat, but it is still too early to 
nine the effect of the early season’s 
orable weather. In the southern 
plains area it has been too cold 
o wet for crops recently planted 
the earlier seeded grain is making 
progress. In the southern Ohio 
ley only a small amount of oats has 
seeded so far. 
lhe cash wheat market at Kansas City 
itureless. Open market offerings 
trivial and only limited amounts are 
ved on previously arranged con- 
No change has occurred in prices 
h hold at basic ceilings for all pro- 
s up to nearly 17%. Mills and mer- 
ndisers are anxious to locate sup- 
to replace diminishing stockpiles. 
tiller interests continue active in- 
Total arrivals last week at Kan- 
City were 640 cars compared with 
sa week earlier and 1,617 a year ago. 
creased activity is noted in the cash 
it market at Minneapolis, with most 
rings bringing ceiling prices. Even 
in-between grades readily command 


gs, especially so if offered in con- 
ction with low protein arrivals. Ter- 
ial receipts continue very heavy, but, 
course, a lot of the wheat is for 
immodity Credit Corp. account, while a 
ir percentage is applied against old pur- 
What is left for sale 

the open market is proportionately 
nuch smaller. 


ses to arrive. 


In the Pacifie Northwest farmers are 
‘till holding tight to their wheat and 
refusing to sell, even at interior shipping 
points where prices are right up to the 
ceiling level for shipment east. De- 
mand from the east is good, but ship- 
pers are unable to buy sufficient. wheat. 
Railroads have notified shippers that 


cars would be moved out of this terri- 
tory around May 1 and into the South- 
west for harvest. The trade therefore 
can look for very few cars until harvest 
starts in the Northwest in July and 
August. 

March 
21 places the surplus of wheat at 256,- 


Argentina’s official report of 


078,000 bus, linseed at 77,520,000, and 
corn at 4,961,000 bus. 


reported to be continuing satisfactory 


Corn yields are 
with a large crop in prospect. Prepara- 
tion of soil for seeding wheat is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, with trade re- 
ports indicating a probable increased 
acreage. 

India’s second official report places 
the acreage seeded to wheat at 33,275,000 
acres with conditions generally good. 
Trade reports are that the outlook for 
wheat has been improved recently. The 
probable outturn is estimated at 369,- 
000,000 bus. 


The New York 


committee on grain ceilings adopted the 


Produce Exchange 
following resolution: “That this commit- 
tee goes on record immediately that any 
transaction in Canadian oats at over 
94c for 40-lb No. 3 white oats, and 
941%4¢ for 40-lb No. 2 white oats, cif. 
Buffalo, would be a violation of OPA 
regulation MPR No. 511 of Feb. 4, 1944, 


covering maximum prices for oats. 
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FREE BURLAP STOCKS 
AT END OF FEBRUARY 
SHOW 41% DECLINE 


New York, N. Y. 
given of increased offerings of burlap. 
The War stated 
March 22 that 12 Calcutta jute mills 
have been requisitioned by the military 
these 
one seventh of the output. It is believed 
in the trade that to offset this, the 
production of the other mills will be in- 


Slight promise is 


Production Board 


author:ties and represent about 


creased by longer working hours, al- 
though labor difficulties and coal short- 
ages already handicap operations in that 
market. 

Free burlap stocks at the end of Feb- 
11%, 


against a total decline of 12%, with, 


ruary registered a decline of 
however, only a 4% and 3% decline in 
sackings. Production of this grade dur- 
ing February was only slightly below 
January and the carry-over of jute up- 
country in India will doubtless be large 
with mill production at about 60% of 
capacity. 

The WPB points out that a 
crop may necessitate further curtailment 


short 


of all jute products and stresses the im- 
portance of building up a reserve of 
used bags. Purchases in Calcutta have 
been announced for bags to cover the 
1945 crop of Cuban and Puerto Rican 
sugars, and a program worked out to 
cover its handling. 

Minor quantities of sheetings~ are re- 
ceived by bag manufacturers and prompt 
deliveries of osnaburgs are also reported. 
However, future commitments are pos- 
sible only in small amounts and the 
situation continues tight. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 


March 25, 1944 


Northwest 654,038 


Previous March 27, March 28, March 29, 
week 1943 1942 1941 


677,270 700,074 566,140 550,356 








Southwest ae 1,083,088 1,131,999 1,176,809 934,746 999,328 
Buffalo Triciiey the er er 500,415 186,179 487,211 357,169 104,971 
Central and Southeast ......... 543,540 526,519 179,626 373,954 435,753 
North Pacific CoAst ..ccscsaccs 316,258 318,453 293,792 226,703 327,079 

Totals séidebapeakaeey ae 3,140,420 3,137,512 2,458,712 2,717,487 


—_—————Percentage of activity 





Crop-year flour production 
July 1 to————, 

















~~ a, ae 

March 25, Previous March 27, March 28, March 29, March 25, March 27, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 

Northwest teen ae 69 66 52 19 361,746 26,297,407 
Southwest .... »s aa 82 85 67 72 17,230,699 3,448,459 
SOUEEe bctaeeeees 86 84 84 61 70 18,445,519 16,688,000 
Central and S. E. 69 66 73 55 64 21,141,889 17,65 77 
N Pacific Coast. 77 77 89 57 79 12,734,628 9,992,014 
Totals rer 75 76 79 60 65 126,914,481 114,084,257 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 





















Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 19-25 814,380 722,199 89 
Previous week .. 814,380 765,603 94 
Year ago 814,380 731,919 90 
Two years ago $14,380 534,461 66 
Five-year aver: cote eetnéewesanene 72 
DOR“VORF BVGTERS cc cicsesveeeessse 66 

Kansas City 

March 19-25 .... 352,800 199,812 57 
Previous 212 7 60 
Year ago 281,713 80 
Two years ag , 665 64 
PeTOHPORr GNOIORS ois s ccaceeciicensws 67 
TOR-FORP BVOTERO.§ « ccccccvesevss 69 
March 19-25 84,615 76 
Previous week 77,145 69 
Year ago 76,800 69 
Two years ago. 86,951 78 

Salina 
March 19-25 109,956 76,462 70 
Previous week 109,956 76,664 70 
SOOP OEO ce 000% 109,956 86,377 79 
Two years ago 109,956 87,669 80 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 








Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

March 19-25 269,100 201,983 75 
Previous week 269,100 203,695 76 
SGGE BRO oes. 185 94 
Two years ago... 256,3 46 
Five-year 69 
Ten-year 63 

Portland District 

3,200 114,2 80 

3,200 114,758 81 

3,472 119,088 83 

6,216 108,919 76 

MUTECTTCL Ce 79 





THE NORTHWEST 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 

cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output 








March 19-25 .o 660,498 7 
Previous week 660,49 60 
SOUP GEO vicsenss 738,822 56 
Two years ago... 738,822 49 
Five-year average .......ee0.% oe 49 
ZOMsVOGr GVOTRME. 60 sis vs ccecuceséss 46 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 





Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 19-25 318,120 244,049 77 
Previous week 280,940 88 
Year ago as 284,480 89 
Two years ago.. 206,359 58 
PEVOeWORS BVOPOME 6.504 scccseaccenss 59 
WRT ORD GHOTERS 6s04.2 6k enisewndss 51 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 








Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 19-25 . . *792,240 543,540 69 
Previous week *798,120 526,519 66 
Year ago 657,854 9,626 73 
Two years ag 678,513 55 
Five-year 60 
Ten-year AVCTABE ...cccceces 60 





ge .. sig 
Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 














capacity output tivity 
March 19-25 . 7,416 500,415 86 
Previous week 7,416 186,179 84 
TORT OBO osc0005 577,416 $87,211 84 
Two years ago. 577,416 357,169 61 
Five-year aver: 73 
Ten-year average ... pide tee cer 71 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2). all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y 


(computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


Southwest—— - 


Weekly Crop yea Weekly C 
production to date production 
March 19-25 26,346 1,177,482 375 
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Previous week 
Two weeks ago.. 
1943 és er eaws 





1942 Terriers 

er ern 889,067 

BBSG sn ccvecssens 881,870 

Five-yr. average 24,123 989,601 11,635 


Northwest Buffalo 


Combined 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
ate production to date 


rop year 
to date production tod 
7 357, 





36,492 1,607,768 
43,745 1,787,891 


445,325 


490,408 


557,012 9,574 7,135 $8,295 2,091,627 
302 50,349 
32 50,766 
5° 22 321,956 51,519 1,909,733 
4§ 4 10,377 1,724,176 
450,060 8 42,037 1,606,154 
5 
7 








sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid. early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burl 


lb of cloth i 


ap expressed in cents per 


17.72 as. compared. with 


ne 


17.34 a year ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ccc WHEAT LOANS 
Wasuinotron, D. C—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. through March 18, 1944, had 
completed 121,164 loans. on 129,640,144 
bus of 1948 wheat in the amount of 





$161,743,942.67. The wheat loans made 
include 45,173,003 bus stored on farms 
and $4,467,141 bus stored in warehouses. 
The average amount advanced was 
$1.248 bu, which includes some. trans- 
portation charges from the area of pro- 
Liquida- 
tions to date amounted to 81,614,479 bus 


duction to warehouse locations. 


of .which 14,116,808 bus were stored on 
farms and 67,497,671 bus stored in ware- 
houses. On March 20, 1943, 533,306 
loans had been completed on 405,814,- 
652 bus in the amount of $458,474,- 
506.13. 
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Moisture Situation'Completely 
Reverses Itself in Two Months 


Two months ago, with a drouth of 
long standing persisting in much of the 
winter grain area, there was consider- 
able apprehension with regard to the 
winter wheat crop. ‘The moisture situa- 
tion has now completely reversed itself. 
Precipitation in amounts set 


in over the western wheat belt the lat- 


generous 


ter part of January and since then rain 


or snow has been abundant, so much 
that the seeding of oats and other spring 
this 


time is getting behind schedule because 


grains where normally sown by 
of wetness. 

Current reports indicate a continua- 
favorable weather condi- 
tions for wheat that 
pletely changed the general outlook for 
the better 


progress 


tion of the 


winter have com- 


with mostly fair to good 


reported prevailing in the 
principal producing areas. In Kansas 
wheat is good to excellent in the eastern 
half of the 


west, ranging from poor to good. 


state, but variable in the 

Further heavy rains in Ohio improved 
the outlook for that 
much. tempera- 


winter wheat in 
Moderate 
spring. If 


state very 


tures suggested an early 


damage from alternate freezing and 


thawing is escaped, it appears as though 
unaffected by 


the wheat will be 


the long winter drouth and absence of 


crop 


snow covering. 
Oklahoma 
past 


Early wheat in 
made good 


week, although high winds caused some 


planted 
growth during the 


damage in the northwestern counties. 
Cattle 


wheat 


have been removed from the 


fields 


Oat planting continued and in the south 


that are to be harvested. 
central portion of the state some corn 
Wet 
preparation of the soil for corn plant- 


was planted. weather prevented 
ing in much of the state and likewise 
retarded planting of oats. 

Frank M. Butcher, president of the 
federal Intermediate Credit Bank in the 
district including Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico and Oklahoma, reports that win- 
ter wheat prospects in the bank’s terri 
tory have improved steadily since Dec. 1. 
Subsoil 
basis of 


moisture is good and, on the 


present conditions, crops of 
all kinds should be good. 
Farm field Nebraska 


delayed last week because of cool, rainy 


work in was 


weather and wet surface soil. Farmers 
in that state are eager to plant spring 
small grains, particularly in the south- 
eastern quarter of the state. Some 
reports indicate a more favorable out- 
look for 


weather is 


winter wheat but warmer 


needed to give the weak 
plants a chance before the outcome can 
be determined. 

North Dakota and Montana still show 
some areas of moisture deficiency but 
there is still time to go in these northern 
areas before seeding operations will be 
general. Subsoil moisture conditions are 
rather spotty but definite improvement 
is noted over dry conditions of last fall 
and winter. 

The wheat crop in the Pacific North- 
west has come through the winter in 


excellent condition and _ production 
should show a considerable increase over 
last year. 

Reports from the prairie provinces of 
Canada indicate a general lack in. sub- 
soil moisture reserves -for the coming 


season. The winter has been mild and 


The spring and 
the determining 


open with little snow. 
summer rains will be 
factor in production. 
There has been no spring wheat seed- 
Season 


ing reported to date. is late, 


but from a moisture standpoint, the 
month 
Minnesota, South Dakota 
half of North Dakota 
had a fairly good snowfall in the last 


30 days, 


outlook is better than a ago. 


Southern and 
the south have 
There was a lot of fall plow- 
ing done, so as soon as the surface soil 
dries field work should go forward rap- 
Subsoil 


satisfactory, so frequent 


idly. moisture reserve is not 


rains will be 
needed after the seed has been sown. 
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INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL NEEDS 
JUMP SHARPLY IN 1944 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—lIndustrial alco- 
hol requirements for 1944 total 638,900,- 


000 gals for 


military, lend-lease and 
an increase of 209,000,- 
1943, a 
ture subcommittee was told recently. 

Dr. Walter G. Whitman, 


director of the War Production 


other purposes 
000 gals from Senate agricul- 
assistant 
Board 
chemicals bureau, said prospective Unit- 
ed States production and imports for 
19-44 


of the indicated requirements, indicat- 


were about 30,000,000 gals short 


ing need for expansion. 

The tremendous jump in use of alco- 
hol for the synthetic rubber program 
was shown by Dr. Whitman’s testimony 
that 347,000,000 gals would be required 
for this program in 1944, compared with 
127,000,000 gals last year. 

Dr. Whitman that stocks of al- 
cohol the Defense Supplies 
Corp. totaled 86,000,000 gals at 
of 1943 and had 
600,000 at the end of 


said 
owned by 
the end 
78,- 
The 


and 


these declined to 
February. 
corporation purchases the alcohol 
resells it to other government agencies. 
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MARKETING ESTIMATE MADE 
BY CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


WINNIPEG, Man. — The 
Wheat states that 


a recent survey made through elevator 


Canadian 
Board according to 
agents at the 2,100 delivery points in 
the prairie provinces, the marketing of 
the following quantities of grains may 
be expected during 1943-44, after allow- 
ing for seed, feed and normal farm re- 
276,000,000 bus, barley 
143,000,000, rye 5,000,- 
000, flaxseed 15,000,000; total 526,000,000. 
Up to March 17, 1944, the 
quantities had been marketed: wheat 
185,000,000 bus, barley 60,000,000, oats 
78,000,000, rye 4,000,000, flaxseed 14,000,- 
000; total, 341,000,000. This amounts to 
65% of total estimated deliveries for the 


wheat 
87,000,000, 


serves: 


oats 


following 


year. The percentage of estimated de- 
liveries for the crop year 1943-44 mar- 
keted up to March 17 was as follows: 
wheat 67%, barley 69%, oats 55%, rye 
80% and flax 93%. 

According to information received by 
the board there remains to be marketed 
during the present year: 
91,000,000 bus, barley 27,000,000, oats 
65,000,000, rye 1,000,000, flaxseed 1,000,- 
000; total, 185,000,000. 

The demand for all grain continues 
at a high level and it is the view of the 
hoard. that prodycers. will have the op- 


whant 
Wicae 


crop 


portunity during the rest of the crop 
year to market the balance of the grain 
which the survey revealed as being avail- 
able for marketing, subject to the 18 
bushels per authorized acre limitation 
on marketings of wheat. 

According to present estimates there 
remain for marketing slightly less than 
100,000,000 bus of feed grains. On the 
basis of present and prospective car sup- 
that 
this 


ply the board is of the opinion 


producers will be able to deliver 


quantity of feed grains 
1944 harvest. 
Subject 


being available for the balance of the 


prior to the 
to reasonable transportation 


crop year the board is of the opinion 
that producers will be able to market up 
to 18 bus per authorized acre of wheat 
and their surplus feed grains as_indi- 
estimates, al- 


cated by the foregoing 


though it will be late in the crop year 
before some areas achieve this position. 

Since the early part of February ship- 
ments of grain from country elevators 
have exceeded marketings by producers, 
that there has been an 
18,000,000 bus in ele- 


deliveries 


with the result 
increase of about 
vator space available for 
throughout the prairie province. 

The general wheat quota of 10 bus per 
seeded acre on oats, barley and rye has 
heen increased to 15 bus. 
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QUALITY OF SOYBEANS 
CONTINUES TO IMPROVE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Inspected  re- 
ceipts of soybeans in February showed 
an increase over those for January, 
with continued improvement in quality. 
February inspections totaled 3,475 cars 
compared with 3,133 cars in January. 
Inspected receipts for October-February 
this season were 65,030 cars compared 
with 43,040 cars for the same period 
the previous year. 

The quality of the soybeans inspected 
in February was somewhat higher than 
in January, 87% grading No. 2 or bet- 
ter in February compared with 74% the 
preceding month. Thirteen per cent fell 
in the lower grades in February com- 
pared with 26% in January. 
No, 2 or 
this 
compared with 37% for the correspond- 


Kighty- 


six per cent- graded better 


October through February season 
ing months last year. 

Inspections of soybeans in February 
truck 


about 25 cars. 


include receipts equivalent to 
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UNIVERSITIES MAKE STUDY 
OF POSTWAR AGRICULTURE 


The 
Manitoba and Minnesota are apparently 


Toronto, On. Universities of 
making a joint study of postwar agri- 
culture with a view to the reopening of 
North 


Details of a plan recently pro- 


trade between America and 
Europe. 
posed in a joint report were given in 
“The Budget,” a publication of the Al- 
berta Wheat Pool. 


an arrangement 


It is proposed that 
should be made with 
the nations of western Europe to buy 
and 
wheat, pork and lard from the United 
States. In United States 
and Canada would assist in the reorgani- 


zation of 


barley and wheat from Canada 


return the 
European agriculture and 
would reduce tariffs to permit Europe 
to sell the increased amounts of her 
manufactured products that would be 
required to pay for her larger agricul- 
tural imports. 


March 29, 1944 


It is pointed out that Germany, France 
and Italy could procure the commodities 
named much more economically from 
this continent than by producing them 
in their own countries, while European 
agriculture could be reorganized to ra 
products for which it is much better 
fitted, milk, 


eggs, butter and fruits, the protect 


such as meat, vegetab! 


foods. It is contended that these co 
tries spent $1,500,000,000 annually in 
1930's 


case if they had bought the 


more than would have been 
requi 
quantities of wheat, barley and pe 
from the surplus producing count: 
The 


would 


money so saved, it is contend 


enable European consumers fo 
purchase more of the protective foods 


produced in their own countries. 
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CANADIAN GRAIN IMPORTS 
GAIN SHARPLY IN 1943 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Imports of 


grains, grain preparations, feeds and 
fodder from Canada during the 1942-43 
crop year more than doubled in value 


over the preceding year, the Census 
Bureau reports. 

Oats imports jumped from 
bus in 1941-42 to 56,701,000 bus. 

Barley imports increased from 1,(90,- 
000 bus to 26,487,000, 

Imports of full-duty wheat fell from 
6,857,000 4,415,000 and sharp 


declines were noted in imports of other 


939,000 


bus to 


wheat and wheat flour. 
Value of all such imports from Can- 
ada last year was placed at $64,000,000 
compared with $27,000,000 in the pre- 
vious year, 
Previously withheld from publication 
for security similar 


reasons, statistics 


now are to be released six months after 
the close of the period covered. 
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HERMAN STEEN TO SPEAK 
TO FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 


Herman Steen, Chicago, vice president 
of the Millers National Federation, will 
be one of the principal speakers at the 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, which will 
be held at the Hotel Carter, Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 21-22. Mr. Steen, who will 
speak on Monday afternoon, will dis- 
“Mutual Problems of Flour Mill- 
The Cleve- 
that 
convention are 


cuss 
ers and Flour Distributors.” 
land Flour Club 
plans for the 


has announced 
other 
rapidly being completed. It will be 
host at a “get together” meeting Sun- 
day afternoon, and the evening will be 
devoted to committee conferences. Fol- 
lowing an all-day business meeting Mon- 
day, the convention will close with a 
dinner that evening. 
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FLAX ACREAGE CUT ANALYZED 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Preliminary fig- 
ures indicate a possible decrease of 31% 
in flax acreage from 1943, and an 8% 
decrease from 1942. The Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. points out that the normal 
shrink from planted to harvested acre- 
age usually averages 17%. It would be 
reasonable to suppose, therefore, that 
from the 4,351,000 estimate of acreage to 
be planted this year, the harvested acre- 
age may amount to only 3,611,330 this 
coming fall. And if the 10-year average 
yield holds, the result would be just 
about half the production of 1943. 
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SHARING YOUR RESPONSIBILITIES 


You—Mr. Baker—carry a great responsibility in 
this Global War—that of supplying the most 


nourishing food to the greatest number of our people. 


On ee eee en ee ee 


By diligence in the past and farsighted 
preparation for the present emergency, you provide 
both the facilities and capacity to guarantee 
the people of America that they shall be amply 
fed and well nourished. 

We—as millers of bakers flours—supplying 
the ingredient of first importance in our 
country’s essential bread foods—pledge you our 
full help and cooperation. 

And so,with grain selection—expert 
milling —laboratory and scientific control—regard for 
high nutritional values—Commander-Larabee 
bakers flours are proving worthy to support your 
splendid effort. They supply your breads the 
basic qualities for national service—fundamental 
goodness and nutrition that help to keep 
America strong and healthy. 

We salute you—Mr. Baker—and proudly 
serve with you—alert to every opportunity to share 


in your responsibility to our nation at war. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS 














Commander Milling Company ¢ Minneapolis 


Larabee Flour Mills Company ¢ Kansas City 


m)_. 43 
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oy is 
No Substitute 
for Quality” 


Price vs. Quality 


FLouR BuyinG “BARGAINS” 
are likely to prove disastrous. For 
more than 40 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, 
knowing that they represented the 
highest and most DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY that scientific milling could 
produce. Do not experiment now. 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 














i ietinineeiaaieiean 
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ARN OLD 
STERLING 


Mills and Sells 





“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 























KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


. the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA . . 


MINNESOTA . . 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 


Wheat State 
The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 




















. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 





Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 














HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 














ee 99 
Golden Loaf” t's ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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Lend-Lease Export 
Deliveries Show 
Drop in January 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Deliveries of food 
and other agricultural products to all 
claimant agencies during January, 1944, 
totaled 885,652,642 lbs, the War Food 
Administration announced recently. In 
iddition to showing total shipside deliv- 
eries for export under the lend-lease act, 
the figure for the first time includes 
»roducts delivered on a cash sales basis, 
exports to Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, shipments to Hawaii and direct 
distribution to United States civilian 
vroups. 

Grain and cereal products formed 16% 
of the lend-lease deliveries, which con- 
stituted 78% of the total deliveries. 
Lend-lease deliveries showed a drop in 
January, totaling 695,190,000 Ibs, com- 
pared with 900,000,000 Ibs in the previ- 
ous month of December. Other major 
products delivered were meats, dairy and 
poultry products, fruits and vegetables 
ind sugar. Destinations of the deliv- 
eries were the British Empire, Russia, 
North Africa, Greece, West Africa and 
China. 

January deliveries on a_ cash sales 

isis amounted to 131,520,000 Ibs, with 
grain and cereal products accounting for 
6,987,312 lbs. Recipients of these foods 
include the armed forces, the American 
ted Cross, the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, foreign relief groups and other 
agencies having a claim on total food 
supplies. 

Grain and cereal products accounted 
for approximately one third of the total 
deliveries made to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands under the Caribbean 
Emergency Program. Of the 40,152,000 
lbs shipped, grain and cereal products 
ccounted for 18,382,000 Ibs. 

Almost 90% of the shipments made to 
Hawaii were grain and cereal products; 
they accounted for 13,799,621 Ibs out 
f a total of 15,513,219 Ibs. 

Grain, cereal and = soya products 
hipped under the lend-lease program 
during January were as follows: 


Commodity January 
in and cereal products 
Biscuits (hardbread) ........ 4,032 
Concentrated cereal foods .... 419,904 
ye 3 eer err err rere eer 120,000 
lour CR na swks 87,500 
io errr rere re Ee Ties eee 390,000 
MOOR Vibes taeddse se ON Sa¥ ee 100,371,796 
Oet COPORE b.ccs4eceees sea sense 1,428,681 
RICE ccc sveccesteecevscnsvecne 1,444,600 


semolina rere Vier heats vievees 2,555,200 
ae Me Pane oe 8,111,700 
114,933,413 

products 
Soybeans ee ee ee 


ae 3,129,600 
soya flour and grits .. 


15,167,750 


18,297,350 
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WISCONSIN ALLIED TRADES 
GROUP HEARS SALES TALK 

MitwauKkeE, Wis.— “Carefully follow 
your trade journals for the latest de- 
elopments within your own lines of busi- 
ness” was one of the suggestions made 
to more than 30 allied tradesmen attend- 
ing the March 17 meeting of the Wis- 
consin Flour & Bakers Allied Trades 
\ssociation, by Arthur G. Heinmiller, 
sales representative of the Graham Pa- 
per Co., who spoke on “Four Holes in 
Every Button.” 

Discussing successful selling, Mr. 
Heinmiller urged his listeners to keep 
in close touch with their customers, even 
during periods such as at present when 
merchandise to sell is available only in 
comparatively limited quantities, stating 
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that the good will built at present would 
pay dividends during postwar periods. 
He also stressed the importance of sales- 
men knowing their product. Helpful hints 
to customers on methods of improving 
their production, management, selling 
and other business operations, are often- 
times the factor in deciding a customer 
to place business with one particular 
salesman, he added. 

The business meeting also heard re- 
ports from Fred Laufenberg, secretary 
of the Wisconsin Bakers Association, on 
the baking industry problems, and from 
Henry Schranck, on the bakery engi- 
neers’ convention. Mr. Laufenberg 
pointed to the 100% pledging by bakers 
and driver-salesmen to observe FDO-1, 
stating that since “taking the pledge, the 
baking industry in Wisconsin has been 
found guilty of but few violations, all 
of which were settled without the neces- 
sity of action other than warnings by 
the zone committees of the Baking In- 
dustry Area program.” 

The next meeting is scheduled for 
Plankinton Hotel, April 21. 
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NOTHING SEEN TO STOP 
FLOUR SUBSIDY PROGRAM 


There is nothing now in sight that is 





likely to stop the subsidy program be- 
fore June 30, a recent bulletin of the 
Millers National Federation declares. 
In fact, the report continues, it seems 
doubtful that there will be any attempt 
to do so. 

The price control acts runs out June 
30. It is quite certain that it will be 
renewed in pretty much its present form 
but amended to some extent. ‘The lead- 
ers of the antisubsidy bloc have already 
announced, however, that they intend to 
add an amendment prohibiting any gov- 
ernment agency from paying subsidies. 
That will provoke another fight similar 
to the one which rocked Congress in 
February. It is too early to have a 
very definite idea as to what would be 
the outcome of such a fight over subsidy 
continuation, federation spokesmen be- 
lieve, as political and other considera- 
tions cut across economic arguments. In 
fact, the result may depend quite large- 
ly upon factors that may develop  be- 
tween now and June. 

There seem to be enough funds for 
subsidy purposes to run for quite a 
while, and the future will depend most- 
ly upon what happens in Congress along 
about June. 
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GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—General Mills, 
Inc. on March 24 declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1 per share on General 
Mills, Inc., common stock, payable May 
1, 1944, to stockholders of record April 
10, 1944. This is the sixty-third con- 
secutive dividend on General Mills com- 
mon. 
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ALIEN CHEMICAL PATENT 
ABSTRACTS NOW AVAILABLE 
Cuicaco, Inu.—Abstracts of chemical 
patents vested in the Alien Property 
Custodian have been prepared by the 
Chicago Section of the American Chemi- 
cal Society and will be published in 33 
volumes. Each volume will deal with 
a separate phase of chemistry. There 
are three general subdivisions of the 33 
sections: general chemistry, inorganic 


chemistry, organic chemistry; one of the 
volumes will be a master index of all 
abstracts. 

The price for the abstracts has been 
set at $1 per volume, or $25 for the 
set of 33 volumes. Volumes of particu- 
lar interest to cereal chemists are: col- 
loids, foods, fermentation, fats and oils. 

Orders for the material should be sent 
to the Office of Alien Property Custo- 
dian, Chicago 3, Il. 
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RICHARD CROMWELL TO HEAD 
WFA’S FEED GRAIN UNIT 


Wasuincron, D. C.—Richard Crom- 
well, of Lamson Bros. & Co., Chicago, 
has been asked to head the feed grain 
division under Walter C, Berger. Mr. 
Cromwell’s acceptance will be announced 
shortly at that agency, it is believed. 
Mr. Berger is still hopeful that A. E. 
Staley will permit K. J. Maltas to re- 
main in Washington with the feed and 
livestock branch. His leave of absence 
from his company expires April 15, but 
no decision has been made concerning 





his future. 
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ROY PETERSON INJURED 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Roy Peterson, 
Red Wing (Minn.) Feed & Seed Co., 
lost four fingers of his left hand in an 
accident in the feed plant recently when 
his hand was caught in gears of the 
feed mixer. After two weeks in a hos- 
pital, he has recovered and is again at 
work. Mr. Peterson formerly was head 
of the commercial feed department of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEW ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT 
Omana, Nes—Bert Mott, Adams 
County, Nebraska, certified seed grower, 
was elected president of the Nebraska 
Crop Improvement Association at its 
annual meeting held here recently. He 
succeeds Howard Wahlgren, Elk County, 
who for the past 10 years had headed 
the organization. 
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CCC CORN LOANS 
Wasiuincron, D. C.—Commodity Cred- 

it Corp. through March 18, 1944, had 

completed 6,048 loans on 6,813,678 bus 
in the amount $5,741,303.44. Average 
amount advanced was 84¢c bu, On March 

20, 1943, 45,183 loans had been com- 

pleted on 53,179,102 bus in the amount of 

$41,112,314.12. 





HIS HONOR, JUDGE PATTEN 


GLENCOE, MINN.—L. H. Patten, 
manager of the Farmers & Merchants 
Milling Co., Glencoe, Minn., is taking 
a lot of kidding these days. Ever 
since Governor Edward J. Thye ap- 
pointed him special municipal judge 
at Glencoe, he has received letters 
and phone calls from his friends in 
the trade who seem to be of the 
opinion that the role is not befitting 
to the subject. Some of them have 
gone so far as to indicate that they 
would like to come out to his district 
and get themselves arrested just so 
they could amuse themselves in front 
of the judge. “However,” says Judge 
Patten, “the law provides ways and 
means of handling such customers.” 
He hardly believes they will show up. 
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O’Brien Sees Wheat 
Exhaustion; Asks 
Corn Price Boost 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The present low re- 
serve of wheat will be exhausted before 
the end of another crop year if “four 
bushels for every three of production 
continue to be used,” Philip R. O’Brien, 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
declared before a recent meeting of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. The 
maximum of wheat imports has _ been 
reached for the duration, he said. 

The current feed grain crisis was also 
discussed by Mr. O’Brien, which he de- 
scribed as the result of a “livestock in- 
flation and a deflation of feed supplies.” 

Raising corn ceilings to a point where 
farmers would profit equally to sell corn 
through commercial channels or to feed 
it to livestock would not start a spiral 
of higher costs and break the President’s 
hold-the-line order, according to Mr. 
O’Brien. 

He said, unless a realistic, construc- 
tive policy was adopted, the nation 
would face “enforced wholesale liquida- 
tion” of the livestock population below 
the point of national safety. 

The freezing of an abnormal relation- 
ship between the price of corn and that 
of other grains, Mr. O’Brien stated, 
was responsible for a critical food and 
feed situation. He suggested raising 
the corn ceiling to $1.45 bu, Chicago 
basis, adding that an increase in the 
ceiling would be the only “proper and 
statesmanlike remedy.” 

Mr. O’Brien said. he would not advo- 
cate two other theoretical solutions, the 
lowering of the price on hogs by the 
government and the removal of all ceil- 
ings on corn, 

¥Y ¥ 
Seare Advertising Criticized 

Three instances of millers trying to 
rush their customers into stocking up 
heavily on flour because of supposed 
wheat shortage have lately come to the 
attention of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, a bulletin of that organization 
States. In one case, a_ sales manager 
was telling jobbers and bakers to stock 
up on white flour before dark flour is 
required as a war measure; in the other 
two, mill branches were using incorrect 
stories from newspapers about wheat 
shortage as the basis of similar sales 
talk. 

Millers have contributed very little 
to the hysteria over food supplies which 
has gripped parts of the consuming 
public from time to time the past four 
years, the bulletin continues. Now and 
then a flour salesman has run amuck and 
told his trade to buy flour before it is 
rationed, but mostly there has been very 
little of this sort of thing. The flour 
trade has been commendably conserva- 
tive pretty much all the way through, 
and in fact has set an example which 
might well have been observed to ad- 
vantage by several other lines of food 
distributors. 

It is true that wheat supplies have 
been reduced considerably in the past 
year, but that fact does not justify the 
use of scare stories as a means of sell- 
ing flour, federation officials state. The 
nation is still quite a long ways from 
a wheat famine. There is no place in 


sound sales promotion for scare stories 


which add to public hysteria. These 
things only bring into disrepute those 
who employ them, the bulletin concludes. 
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35% Corn Set-Aside Order 
Issued for 5 Midwest States 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration’s corn set-aside order is- 
sued March 23, effective March 24, re- 
quires country grain elevators in 124 
counties in five midwestern states to of- 
fer to purchasers designated by the 
WFA 35% of all present stocks owned 
by them and 35% of future receipts of 
yellow and mixed corn during each 15- 
day period. Terminal elevators are also 
required within the set-aside area to 
offer 35% of present stocks and a like 
quantity of future receipts from sources 
other than country elevators. 

Counties affected are located in south- 
western Minnesota, eastern Nebraska, 
western and central Iowa, eastern IIli- 
nois and northwestern Indiana, all heavy 
corn producing areas. The director of 
distribution is authorized to remove 
counties or to add others. 

Purchasers of set-aside receipts and 
stocks will be designated by a committee 
under the chairmanship of Robert H. 
Black of the WFA’s grain products 
branch. Designated purchasers will deal 
directly with country or terminal eleva- 
tors. 

Set-aside corn not accepted by the 
designated purchaser within 24 hours 
will be offered for sale to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Failure of CCC, or the 
designated purchaser specified by it, to 
accept within another 24 hours, auto- 
matically releases the corn from set- 
aside requirements. 

Receipts of corn at primary markets 
during recent weeks have been less than 
half the volume shipped during the cor- 
responding period last year. In issuing 
the order, the WFA requested growers 
to co-operate by moving their grain to 
elevators in quantities sufficient to assure 
continued operation of plants. 

Processors 11,000,000 
bus of corn monthly—a small quantity 


require about 
compared with total corn production— 
to make the corn products needed for 
production of critical war materials. 

Counties in the set-aside area are: 

Minnesota—Blue Earth, Brown, Chip- 
pewa, Cottonwood, Faribault, Jackson, 
Lac Qui Parle, Lincoln, Lyon, Martin, 
Murray, Nobles, Pipestone, Redwood, 
Renville, Rock, Watonwan, Yellow Medi- 
cine. 

Nebraska—Burt, Butler, Cum- 
ing, Dodge, Douglas, Lancaster, Otoe, 
Sarpy, Saunders, Seward, 
Washington. 

lowa—Audubon, Boone, Buena Vista, 
Calhoun, Carroll, Cerro Gordo, Cherokee, 
Clay, Crawford, Dallas, Dickinson, Em- 
met, Franklin, Fremont, Greene, Grundy, 
Guthrie, Hamilton, Hancock, Hardin, 
Harrison, Humboldt, Ida, Jasper, Kos- 
Lyon, Marshall, Mills, Monona, 
Montgomery, O’Brien, Osceola, Page, 
Palo Alto, Plymouth, Pocahontas, Polk, 
Pottawattamie, Poweshiek, Sac, Shelby, 
Sioux, Story, Tama, Webster, Winne- 
bago, Woodbury, Wright. 

Illinois—Bureau, Cass, Champaign, 
Christian, De Witt, Douglas, Edgar, 
Ford, Grundy, Iroquois, Kankakee, Ken- 
dall, Knox, La Salle, Lee, Livingston, 
Logan, McLean, Macon, Marshall, Ma- 
son, Menard, Morgan, Moultrie, Peoria, 


Cass, 


Thurston, 


suth, 


Piatt, Putnam, Sangamon, Scott, Stark, 
Tazewell, Vermillion, Will, Woodford. 
Indiana—Benton, Fountain, Jasper, 
Montgomery, Newton, Pulaski, Starke, 
Tippecanoe, Vermillion, Warren, White. 
Tentative allocation totals of protein 
meals for April are reported at approxi- 
mately 123,000 tons, representing a re- 
duction of nearly 12,000 tons from last 
month. While this reduced set-aside re- 
flects an easing of pressure on protein, 
WFA 
creasing pressure on carbohydrates. A 
strong undertone of doubt over the ef- 
fectiveness of the corn set-aside 
is prevalent at the WFA. 
is reflected 


officials are concerned over in- 


order 
This concern 
in the terms of the order 
which will primarily cover a certain sur- 
plus area for a 15-day trial period. If 
results are not satisfactory at the end 
of that time a second 15-day set-aside 
period will be ordered over a wider ter- 
ritory. Price incentives in the corn sur- 
plus area even in the form of subsidy 
payments between the purchase priee 
and the OPA ceilings are discounted in 
High government feed 
officials are hopeful that imports of corn 
from Argentina may be stimulated, al- 
though it is pointed out in trade circles 
that this crop is yet to be harvested and 
would enter domestic ports green if ship- 
Reliable officials 
state that recently Argentina shipping 
facilities have tightened perceptibly. 


some quarters. 


ping could be found. 


If Argentine corn cannot be procured 


in sufficient volume, advocates of this 


MISS ENRIGHT MUST SHARE 
THE DISTINCTION 

The statement made in the article, 
Old 
March 8 issue of this journal to the 
effect that Adelaide M. Enright, 
president of Old-Fashioned Millers, 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn., 
woman active as a flour mill presi- 
dent in the United States” has been 
challenged—and corrected. 

Miss 
N. C., in a recent letter to the editor, 


“Tt’s an Family Custom,” in 


“is the only 


Nancy Maynor of Monroe, 


informs this journal that Mrs. F. H. 
Huntley has been active as president 
of the Henderson Roller Mills Co., 
Monroe, N. C., since the death of her 
husband in 1935. 
“Assuming _ this 
she shouldered the 
thus given her, and has carried out 
her duties in a magnificent manner, 


office, 
responsibilities 


important 


commanding the respect of men and 
women alike,” Miss Maynor states 
in her letter. 

“Mrs. Huntley is an outstanding 
figure in all civic, religious and social 
activities of this community, and is 
greatly admired and loved by those 
who appreciate kindness, understand- 
ing and absolute fairness in all con- 
tacts, be they social, business or per- 
sonal,” she adds. 

So this journal is inscribing the 
name of Mrs. F. H. Huntley, of 
Monroe, N. C., on its list of women 
flour mill presidents. 

Are there any others P—EpiTor. 


supply source believe that North Ameri- 
can wheat supplies will be the major 
source of animal feeds to replace corn in 
deficit areas. 

Doubt over the effectiveness of the 
corn set-aside extends to grain circles 
at OPA, but at that agency there is 
hope that the planned oat price rollback 
will convince farmers that the govern- 
ment intends to maintain present price 
levels and eventually pry loose farm 
corn, 

Before the oat price rollback is issued 
there is the danger that some fine politi- 
cal hand may insist on higher prices 
than those established in the OPA order. 
Intervention of political influences has 
upset OPA plans in the past and it 
must not be discounted as a contingency 
before the oat order is issued. 

Holders of corn on farms are reported 
as expressing themselves vigorously for 
higher prices but government officials 
who have been informed of these state- 
ments say that these expressions reflect 
uncertainty resulting from persistent de- 
mands for higher corn prices from prom- 
inent people. 
¥ ¥ 
Buyers Named 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Clinton Co., 
Corn Products Refining Co., Penick & 
Ford, Inc., and the Commercial Solvents 


Designated 


Co. have been named as designated buy- 
under FDO 96. 
In making this announcement, the War 
Food 


ers of set-aside corn 


Administration states that these 
companies, which are engaged in essen- 
tial war work, have less than two weeks’ 
supply of corn either on hand or avail- 
able for processing. Other companies 
may be added to the list later, or the 
foregoing may be removed from the 
list if their shortage is relieved. 
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GML POSTWAR 


EMPLOYMENT FOLDER 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Pre-peace  ac- 
tion in regard to postwar plans of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is a folder 
pocket guide entitled “Your Job With 
General Mills After the War,” 
Mills 


what 


recently 
serviceman. 
take 


way, if 


sent to each General 
The booklet tells 


when demobilization is 


steps to 
under 
the serviceman wishes to speed his re- 
turn to the organization. Accompany- 
ing the folder is a letter from Harry A. 
Bullis, president, pledging himself and 
the company to prepare for their return. 
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ALL OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 
BY NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION 
Omauna, Nes.—All officers of the Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Association 
were re-elected at the organization’s an- 
nual business meeting held here March 
21. The officers are R. S. Dickinson, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, 
president; R. E. Miller, Updike Grain 
Corp., Omaha, and F. E. Roth, Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, vice 
presidents; and Ray Ridges, Omaha Na- 
tional Bank, Omaha, treasurer. J. C. 
Swinbank, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, was reappointed 
field secretary. 
An oats improvement program will be 
started this spring with the planting of 
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two varietal test plots in northeastern 
Nebraska. 
to continue its field testing of soybean 


The association also plans 


and white corn varieties. 


The meeting was well attended. 


There 


was some discussion of the possibilit, 


of merging the Grain Improvement As 
sociation with the Crop Improvement A 
The group is su 
the milling and grain trad 


sociation. former 
ported by 
while producers of certified farm cro 
seed are principally members of the lat 
official 
taken by either organization, however. 


ter association. No action \ 
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DELIVERY OF OUTSIDE 
ELEVATOR RECEIPTS ON 
CHICAGO FUTURES MOVED 


Cuncaco, Inu.—Members of the Chi 
Trade, April 18, wi 
vote on a proposal to provide for “mu 
Chicag 


pern 


cago Board of 


grains on 
This 


the tender of warehouse receipts co 


tiple delivery” of 


futures contracts. would 


ering grain stored in approved ware 
houses outside of Chicago in settleme: 
of open grain futures contracts on t 
Chicago market. 

Under the ballot pn 


posal, public warehouses which are n 


terms of the 


regular for delivery under the rules of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
the Kansas City Board of Trade 
Stock | 


change would also become regular 


the Milwaukee Grain and 


delivery on Chicago futures contrac! 
In addition, public warehouses in ( 

cago which are licensed under the U. S 
Warehouse Act, but 


been regular for delivery on account 


which have not 
the lack of water transportation, wo 

likewise become regular. 
Also, an 


licensed 


approved list of federally 
located at 


Indiana, 


warehouses vario 


ints in Illinois, Iowa, Kar 
’ 


Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 


sas, 


Wisconsin would become eligible. 
representative but only partial list f 


Alton 


Springfield 


Beardstown, K 
Sheldon. In 


lows: Illinois 


kakee, and 
diana—Decatur, Indianapolis and Evans- 
Des Moines 
Dodge City, 
Missouri—St. 
Nebraska—F 
Oklahoma 

‘Superior and Mani 


ville. Llowa—Burlington, 


and Sioux City. Kansas 


Hutchinson and Salina. 
Joseph and St. Louis. 
mont, Omaha and Lincoln. 
Enid. Wisconsin 
towoc. 
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KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
ELECTS ED A. WORTH HEAD 


Ed A. Worth, L. 
C. Worth Commission Co., was elected 
president of the Kansas City Feed Club 
at a meeting March 23, succeeding T. G. 
Stephenson, Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Earl A. Hogan, Earl A. Hogan Co., was 
elected vice president, J. G. Pfister, Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., treasurer, and M. 
A. McClelland, Thompson-Hayward 


Chemical Co., secretary. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo 
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ARGENTINE FUTURES MARKETS OPEN 

New York, N, Y.—The 
Ministry of Agriculture has decreed the 
reopening of the Buenos Aires and Ro- 
futures markets, effective imme- 
diately, Comtelburo reported March 21. 
Trading is expected to be resumed short- 
ly in oats, barley, rye and sunflower 
seed for the 1943-44 crop. 


Argentine 


sario 
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The man on the line where bags are packed 
with flour that feeds the soldiers who win the 
s war! Yes, he is a hero—an unsung hero who 
t. ' stays day and night on the work he best knows 
how to do. Tomorrow he may be sewing other 
2 Chase bags filled with food for his neighbors 
on the home front. Chase is proud to do him 
A honor—and Chase is honored to have sup- 
D plied the bags he fills. It’s all part of the Food 
L. “a4 . J 
-d for Victory Program. Working together, we’ll 
ib ° ° 
- ALL win this war. 
0. 
a8 Today’s traffic conditions FOR BETTER 
d- suggest HEAVY burlap. 
M. BAGS 
rd 
- SE. BA 
- GENERAL SALES OFFICE. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6. ILLINOIS 
“ BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND. ORE 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE. N. C. 
ne- HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
me TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO. FLA. cnaanin FALLS. © 
re DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON. KAN. 
ni DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN. IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 





LESS MEAT AND BREAD? 


Rationing and lend-lease are changing 
our eating habits for years to come, in 
the opinion of experts in food distribu- 
tion. Bakery products and cereal foods 
are having their innings during this war, 
and have not only recovered the losses 
sustained during World War I, but are 
threatening to take a permanent slice 
of consumer business away from meats. 

In Food Field Reporter of Jan. 10, 
Edward Foss Wilson, president of Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago, is reported as mak- 
ing the suggestion that soybeans and 
peanuts, said to be a_ substitute for 


meat, be shipped abroad and that meat 


be retained at home. 

He declared that the meat packing 
industry is seriously concerned by the 
“eat cornflakes instead of beefsteak” 
propaganda. If the American people 
turn to cereals only partially, it will 
affect meat demand for years after the 
war, Mr. Wilson added. 

So great is the demand for meat in 
war service and for lend-lease that ra- 
tioning to civilian population is to be 
still further restricted this year, like- 
Wilson’s 


suggestion would seem to make sense. 


wise for shortenings and milk. 


Although the baking industry has been 
greatly favored by the economics of 
world supply of foodstuffs, it does not 
mean that our position will necessarily 
remain secure. Wheat supplies are de- 
creasing at an alarming rate, in the 
face of a reduced wheat crop for 1944. 
To go on diverting bread-making wheat 
for feed, and for alcohol production, 
while government takes more and more 
of American milling production of flour 
for war use and lend-lease, may well put 
bread and all other bread products on 
the controlled list before this year is 
over, unless corrective measures are 
taken promptly. 

Not only meat, but good bread flour, 
might well be spared by shipping more 
soybeans and peanuts abroad.—F rom the 
Round Table, a house publication of W. 
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that we would have an excellent clue to 
the future of the bag industry if we 
could predict the future of the flour 
industry. 

As one of the best ways of reading 
the road signs of the postwar world is 
to look back at the mile posts of the last 
previous period, Bemistory 
rooted out some facts about flour in that 
Between 1917 and 1923, a pe- 
riod which included war and postwar 


postwar 
period. 


booms, depression and recovery, flour 


production maintained an amazingly 


steady pace. It rose to a high of 132,- 
000,000 bbls in 1919, dropped to a low 
of 108,000,000 the next year but bounced 
back immediately to 121,000,000 in 1921. 
By 1923 it had steadied off to 125,000,- 
000, or higher than in prewar 1917. Ob- 
viously, no great “ups and downs” exist 
in this record. And as you might ex- 
pect, the Bemis record during that pe- 
riod, like that of the flour business, also 
showed no hysterical rises and falls in 
production or employment. 

Contrast this history of flour and 
bags with that of tanks, guns, ships and 
planes. When the shooting stopped. 
thousands of war contracts were can- 
celed, and hundreds of thousands of 
workers lost their jobs. 

Even though history may not repeat 
itself after this war to the last detail, 
we can reasonably forecast that it will 


direction—From Bemistory, a house 


publication of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
= = 
GLORIOUS ENDING 
Most people thought that the flam- 
NRA went out of 
shortly after some New 


boyant existence 
Jersey sick 
chickens won a Supreme Court decision 
over Gen. Hugh Johnson’s Blue Eagle 
nearly a decade ago, but as a matter of 
fact NRA has had a “staff” until quite 
recently. 

Until shortly before Christmas, 1943, 
a lone woman clerk slaved away on the 
agency’s records up in a little known 
garret on the eighth floor of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, where not even an 
elevator runs. Then, perhaps, stirred 
by Washington’s renewed activities, she 
chucked it all aside, and NRA’s last 
employee, following in the glorious tra- 
dition of Gen. Johnson, resigned and 
joined the WACs.- 

=e 
OFF WITH THE TABLE CLOTH! 


Britons are being urged to further 


Advertising A ge. 


austerity, not only in the food they eat 
but in the way they eat it. The British 
Board of Trade thinks table cloths should 
be dispensed with and that bare tables 
should become the order of the day, 
though yesterday’s newspaper might be 
tolerated as a substitute. The Board 
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WORLD’S BIGGEST BUSINESS 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance ( 
which reported total assets at the cl 
of 1943 as $6,463,806,000, has been hailed 
as the world’s largest business ent: 
prise, taking precedence over such hus: 
companies as the American Telephone 
Telegraph Co., leader at the close 
1942 with total assets of $6,092,698,0: 

When you set down the names 
the country’s greatest enterprises, whi 
are likewise tops in their fields for | 
whole world, such as Great Atlantic 
Pacific Tea Co, United States St 
Corp., General Motors Corp. and oth 
giants of industry, finance and mercha 
dising, the fact which immediately comes 
to attention is that practically all 
these companies use advertising as 
basic business policy. 

Metropolitan Life is an outstandi 
example of a company whose use of 
vertising has been highly constructiv. 
contributing a public service which } 
undoubtedly raised the company and 
business in the esteem not only of 
policyholders but of the public general! 

Because large enterprises acqu 
problems along with prominence, even 
those which have not invariably built 
their sales volume with advertising fi 
it necessary to employ it for the purposs 
of disseminating information regarding 
their policies, methods and products. 
the years just ahead the greatest item on 
the balance sheets of these huge corpor 
tions will still be headed “Good will.” 
Advertising Age. 


He taketh the wood; yea, he kindleth 


and baketh bread.—Isaiah xliv. 15 


= = 
MAKING DOUGHNUTS 
“Grandma’s are super-duper !” 
Cries Gerry, lips a red O 
Petalled round with pilfered 
Blobs of sticky, spiced dough. 
































E. Long Co. duplicate the general pattern of that of Trade considers that too much table a 
EEE previous postwar experience. In the re- linen is being sent to the laundries. “Duper!” echoes Barbara, 7 
peat performance after this war, tanks, Apparently about half of the higher Self-appointed cutter, ‘ 
AFTER VICTORY—WHAT: ammunition, guns and planes do not at Class hotels maintain a standard that is Floured to curls, the color 
Since Judson M. Bemis made his first _ this time have a rosy outlook. Food and considered unnecessarily high in chang- Of fresh-churned country butter. 
bags, an order for half-barrel flour bags, bag companies may, on the other hand, ing table linen and towels. About 70% 
‘ : oe . ws “G 12 ‘em ft” Gres a’s eves ar ‘ 
85 years ago, flour has always been a look confidently ahead to a minimum of the work done by laundries is for God love ’em!” Grandma's eyes ar , 
cornerstone of the bag industry. It will of suffering and a healthy and quick the fighting services. Like April clouds, gray-mistful, 
continue to be of importance as long as recovery. = = = As she shoos them off to play 
; Yi ris “ ag)? , uc 
people eat bread, rolls, biscuits, cakes, For the Bemis worker, the signposts The Lord had visited His people in With crisp “holes” by the fistful. a 
pies and cookies. It follows logically of the future are pointing in the right giving them bread.—Ruth i. 6. Erne. Romie Futter. st 
te 
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CONGRESSMAN DAMNS GRADE LABELING 

N a broadcast a few days ago Representative 

Charles A. Halleck of Indiana, a member of the 
Roren-Halleck subcommittee of the House, which, fol- 
lowing extended hearings, reported against the pro- 
vocal of the Office of Price Administration to estab- 
lish a nation-wide system of grade labeling of food 
yroducts as a part of price control, expressed his 
continuing and emphasized opposition to government 
tandardization of grades as but another step in the 
proposed breaking down of “the social and economic 
-ystem under which our nation has grown great.” 
“This insidious campaign to destroy the benefits 
our system of brand names and trade-marks,” said 
he, “is a threat to the quality of everything we eat, 
verything we wear and everything going into the 
home. Under this system has come employment, 
inder it manufacturers produce with pride, stores 
ell with satisfaction and consumers buy with con- 
idence.” 

“I believe,’ continued Mr. Halleck, “I speak for 
nillions of American consumers when I say that I 
refer not to live under an economy in which any 

ernmental agency whatever may tell me what I 

. wear and eat and otherwise consume. Under 
rationing, of course, I am willing to be told how 
much. But I object to being told what and of 
what grade.” 

Mr. Halleck attributed the demands for grade 
labeling to “parlor pinks who sneer at the profit 
motive” and bewail the fact that we Americans stub- 
ily adhere to what they call “the theory of the 


value of competitive enterprise.” 

For many yéars,” the speaker said at another 
point in his broadcast, “we have seen attacks on 
American economy at the same two spots, the trade- 
mark and advertising. And why always at those 
same two spots? Because the mentalities behind 
these forces have been shrewd enough to realize that, 
if they could obliterate the trade-mark and strangle 
the advertising of that mark, they could close the 
door to the opportunity for profit by crippling the 
whole economic system.” 

\ll men engaged in free enterprise, and particu- 
larly those in the great food industries, have for 
years observed and feared this steady encroachment 
of those in positions of authority in government upon 
the system of private enterprise now based so largely 
upon superiorities, at least individualities, of products, 
together with trade-marks and sales promotion. The 
theory already was evident in such powerful gov- 
ernment agencies as the Department of Agriculture, 
long before the new deal, expressing itself chiefly in 
extension of the field of food and drugs supervision, 
idmittedly much needed, far beyond its first objectives 
and into the field of requiring that all things be 
made and sold under government grades of “A,” “B,” 
“C” and so on. 

But, with the incoming of the new deal and its 
early expressed purpose to “make America over,” 
the ambition to strike at the whole philosophy of 
competitive industry by requiring that all of its prod- 
ucts be made and sold under government standards 
made an instant leap toward even greater ambitions 
of control. Aided by repeated court decisions ex- 
tending the federal authority over all production and 
distribution, it promptly and largely successfully set 
about extending the progressive regimentation of all 
business by standardization of labor costs and prac- 
tices, “anti-discrimination” regulations of selling prices 
ind practices and, as a part of the general fabric, 
attempted standardization of products themselves. 
Only by the narrow margin of months in the Supreme 
Court decision nullifying the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration did industry and commerce as a whole 
escape practical application of the “production for 
use” philosophy of politics and economy. 

But scarcely had the competitive system come to 
breathe freely following this escape from destruction 
than the oncoming of the war, with the accompanying 
necessity of anti-inflation defense, reopened the whole 
question and revived the threat. Scarcely did the 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA find the ground firmly under its feet than the 
economic reformers, of which its whole organization 
was so largely composed, revived the “grade stand- 
ards” and “grade labeling” schemes and promptly 
began as rapidly as possible to put them into effect. 
It was at this point that Congress entered the pic- 
ture with its clear expression of disapproval of all 
schemes to strait-jacket all products as a first step 
in the complete regimentation of commerce. 

We are unquestionably at that point today, with 
all of these “make America over” forces, either openly 
standing poised for action on every opportunity of 
skulking in the shadows ready to come into the open 
in quality, grading and price regulation of everything 
we produce, everything we eat and wear, literally 
everything down to the toys in Santa Claus’ pack. 
Let no one believe the danger is either vague or far 
distant. Only the present preoccupation with war 
stays the effort. But those who plot it have been 
and will continue to be ready to take every possible 
advantage of war itself to take this mighty step 
toward “global regimentation.” 
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TOO MUCH ENTHUSIASM 


W E have perhaps previously confessed that along 
in December and January when the milling in- 





dustry was being harried about the prospect of its 
falling short of its job of supplying flour against 
mounting war and civilian needs, we were compelled 
to comment on the situation somewhat with tongue 
in cheek because the dire calamity then officially fore- 
cast by government did not appear to us as among 
the things likely to happen. 

Yet, since we were among those urged to bestir 
millers to greater concern and increased activity, and 
because no one is entitled to question the judgment 
of authority in matters of so great importance in 
time of war, we withheld openly questioning if a 
shortage of flour milling production was among future 
events seriously to be feared. Indeed, we actively 
aided in efforts to incite greater interest among, 
presumably, neglected and uninformed “smaller mills” 
to the end that all should hasten to take their turn 
at the wheel and contribute to the unprecedented 
production officially declared to be so sorely needed. 
We even commended, because it seemed the thing to 
do in connection with the war effort, the action of 
several millers who brought semi-idle flour mills, some 
of them of considerable size, into resumed activity 
and were rewarded by receipt of substantial gov- 
ernment orders. 

No doubt it is the fault of no one, not even per- 
haps a mistake in commercial judgment, that the 
excitement of that period marched much farther and 
faster than the fact. Mistakes in time of war must 
be on the safe side of too much rather than on the 
hazardous side of too little. Very likely, had the 
war progressed fully according to plan, and had the 
lend-lease and shipping situation followed the lines 
forecast, so many of these millers would not have 
found their efforts and their hopes so considerably 
exceeding the needs. Very likely, too, some of the 
owners of units brought into production would not 
just now be wondering, as we know more than one 
to be at the moment, whether to hold their newly 
built-up crews together against possible future urgent 
need, or release them to await new events, or, at least, 
new and assuring prophecies. 

We do believe, however, that when great emer- 
gency need next appears, its importance and probable 


durability should be somewhat more carefully consid- 
ered both by those in authority and by members of 
an industry the operation of which is so essential 
in almost every aspect of war and the world’s food 
needs. And, meanwhile, we believe it also fair to 
hope that the most careful attention should be given 
to the matter of future wheat supplies to make sure 
that, when the need for flour may mount by tradi- 
tional leaps and bounds, the wherewithal from which 
to grind it should be as well assured as the machinery 
and skill for the grinding. 
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PLUGGING THE PIPE TO THE PAP BARREL 


OWEVER much or little truth there may be, 

or may ever have been, in the widely current 
stories about exercise of improper pressure to force 
farmers into the AAA set-up of controls and sub- 
sidies, the rumors were officially recognized by last 
week’s adoption by the House of Representatives of 
a provision in the pending appropriation bill denying 
further payments of salary to any person who de- 





“ 


mands that “a farmer join the AAA as a condition 
of draft deferment or the granting of a priority cer- 
tificate for any rationed article or commodity.” 

It easily may be that opposition of “non-comply- 
ing” farmers, who always have been opposed to the 
new deal and all its works, has had a hand in spread- 
ing these stories of draft deferments, generous gaso- 
line allotments and other favors to their neighbors 
who have been industrious chiefly in profiting through 
government bounties. It is equally likely that political 
opposition has not failed to make the most of such 
gossip. It also may be that county committees, 
agents and other local representatives of government 
have been over-enthusiastic or even have gone beyond 
their powers to secure compliance. 

Yet, it is easy to believe that an organization 
which has for many years past showered down checks 
on farmers and other land owners who never sought 
to earn them, and many of whom did not even want 
them, would swing as far in a contrary direction to 
give or withhold controllable favors to force the 
desired “compliance.” In any case, it now is clear 
that Congress at last considered the stories to contain 
sufficient truth to warrant putting a provision in 
the appropriation bill to cut these over-enthusiastic 
distributors of government doles and favors off the 
public payroll. It could have designed no more effec- 
tive way to end the evils themselves and the current 
stories about them—one and both. 

Indeed, Congress’ control of the pipe to the pap 
barrel is the surest and most easily available method 
by which a thousand other wastes of public funds 
can be brought to immediate end despite all the 
multiple powers so freely turned over to the executive 
branch of government through the past decade. 
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FREE ADVERTISEMENT 


W* note that the War Food Administration is 
offering for sale on bid basis, first to farmers 





and thereafter to the public, an unstated number of 
wooden grain bins of a storage capacity ranging 
from 650 to 3,000 bus each, located in 23. states 
from Ohio to the Pacific Coast. At the same time it 
also offers about 2,000 bins which have not yet been 
erected, the materials being stored at fabricators’ 
plants in five midwestern and southern states and 
described as suitable either for their original purpose 
of being set up as bins or for housing and general 
utility purposes. These materials are not to be 
offered first to farmers but are to be immediately 
available for any and all purposes. 

We are sorry to hear about this. It apparently 
heralds some sort of awakening Trom the dream of 
Joseph and his ever normal granary. Perhaps it is 
merely an impatient expression such as, “Oh, the hell 
with it!” Anyway, we are contributing this free ad- 
vertisement to the cause, less in the expectation that 
any of our readers will want to build themselves ever 
normal wooden tanks than on the chance that some 
of them may have been longing for an igloo. 
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TIME FOR A NEW POLICY ON ENRICHMENT 


RECENT resolution of Ontario bakers asked the government to allow synthetic 
vitamins for enrichment of bread consumed in this country. At present this is 
not permissible, though the practice is followed in United States with conspicuous 


success. 


For reasons which may have seemed sound at the time Canada adopted 


the policy of confining the use of vitamins and other related health-giving elements 
to such of these as were naturally to be found in wheat. 

Now, after a fair trial in which goodwill and co-operation from the trades con- 
cerned were manifest, it is clear that Ottawa was ill-advised in the policy adopted 


when this matter came up for consideration. 


The Canadian plan has added little or 


nothing to the vitamin intake of bread consumers, whilst the loaf approved by the 


government grows more and more unpopular. 


In most parts it is now generally 


supplanted by bread under private brands of bakers who are not allowed to make 


claims as to the vitamin content. 


The consumer does, however, know that he pre- 


fers it to the government loaf and believes that even from the nutritional point 


of view it is better. 


With this situation in mind the baking industry has challenged the public health 
department at Ottawa to acknowledge now this error in judgment and correct it. 
That a mistake was made is no great fault in itself but refusal to correct what has 


become obvious is unpardonable. 
responsibility. 


No public health official should take on such a 
The Canadian bread consumer is losing meanwhile the benefits 


which a better vitamin content in his bread would provide. 

There is no doubt in the minds of most Canadian millers and bakers that their 
customers for flour or bread would be better off in health if the plan regarding use of 
synthetic vitamins which has worked so well in the United States were now to be 


adopted by Canada. 


A.H.B. 





Canadian Wartime Bureau Chief 
Favors Early Postwar Decontrol 


Toronto, Ont.—It is still too soon to 
expect any definite announcements from 
the food control authorities in Canada 
on the subject of approximate dates 
when restrictions which now bear down 
heavily on those engaged in the food 
production and distributing trades of 
this country will be lifted, but some of 
those in control are expressing freely 
their own opinion that the present policy 
and system should be wound up and 
abandoned after the war. These men 
have borne the burden of administration 
long enough to know that the theory of 
departmental control by means of regu- 
lations and penalties is artificial and 
would never be tolerated by a free peo- 
ple in peacetime. 

The latest official to express himself 
on this subject is Donald Gordon, head 
of the wartime prices and trade board 
for Canada. This is the controlling 
authority in everything relating to prices 
and distribution of commodities for civil- 
Here are 
some paragraphs from one of his recent 
public speeches on this subject: 

“Naturally, wartime controls cannot 
suddenly be abandoned, but the process 
should be steadily in the direction of 
lifting them at the first opportunity. 

“It has always been my personal view 
that controls imposed for the purpose 
of meeting the emergency of war should 
be removed as soon as the reasons which 
gave rise to them have passed. 

“In the meantime, however, some of 
these regulations have been welcomed by 
some sections of business and trade, and 
opinions are being expressed that some 
controls should be kept and others aban- 
doned. I believe it is quite impossible to 
pick and choose in this manner and 
that as soon as possible, government 


ian consumption in Canada. 


regulations of this type should be aban- 
doned. 

“The best hope for re-establishing a 
sound and healthy economy after we 
have rid ourselves of the disease of war 
is to leave business as free as possible 
to develop under its own initiative and 
responsibility. 

“We cannot have it both ways in re- 
Either 
we accept the principle that they are 
justified only by reason of a war emer- 


gard to controls of this type. 


gency, or, in the alternative, we accept 
a form of state control as part of our 
ordinary economy. 

“If we try to compromise, we shall 
have the worst of both worlds.” 

Most Canadian business men will agree 
with Mr. Gordon. 
comes from 
theorists. 


The opposite view 
political and economic 
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WHEAT MOVEMENT AWAITS 
START OF LAKE SHIPPING 


Toronto, Ont.—It is expected that 
milling will start to move from the lake- 
head to bay ports as soon as navigation 
opens. All the grain of this kind that 
can be shipped will be needed by eastern 
mills. The quantity of wheat at the 
lakehead had increased by 8,500,000 bus 
in the two weeks preceding March 15, 
and on that date stocks totaled 35,250,- 
000 bus as against 99,500,000 on the 
corresponding date last year. 

The Wheat Board has instructed line 
elevators to ship as much No. 1 northern 
as possible to the lakehead. 

There are predictions that on account 
of the mild season navigation will open 
as early as the first week of April. 
However, the regular lake services will 


hardly be ready before April 15. Or- 
dinary insurance rates do not come into 
force until the middle of the month. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

STOCK REARRANGEMENT APPROVED 

Mon treat, Que.—Woods Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd., manufacturer of flour bags 
and other products, Montreal, Que., re- 
cently submitted to shareholders a plan 
for reorganization which eliminates both 
the preferred stock and the arrears of 
dividends on _ the_ preferred which 
amounted to $91 as of Dec. 31, 1943. 
This proposal was unanimously ap- 
proved. The plan calls for the exchange 
of four new common shares of no par 
value for each old preferred share and 
the issue ‘of one new common share in 
exchange for five of the old common 
shares. After giving effect to the ex- 
change, the new authorized capital of 
the company will be 110,507.2 common 
shares, of which 64,553.2 would be issued. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ORDER ON MATZOTH CEILINGS 
Ont.—A 
government order gives permission to 


TorRoNTO, recent Canadian 
add transportation charges to authorized 
ceiling prices on sales of matzoth prod- 
ucts anywhere west of Winnipeg. Only 
actual transportation charges from Win- 
nipeg to the seller’s place of business 
may be added and the amount may not 
exceed 3c Ib or the package be less 
than a pound. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MARKETING LEVY $1,827,862 
Winnirpec, Man.—Farmers in west- 
ern Canada have paid $1,827,862 in the 
present crop to Jan, 31, through the 
1% levy on grain marketed. This total 
compares with $2,728,753 in the 1942 
crop year, and $1,459,482 in 1941. Ad- 
ministration costs amounted to $189,959 
for 1943 compared with $121,558 in 1942 
and $472,324 in 1941. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLAX FIBER PLANT PROPOSED 
Wiynirec, May.—The Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture will consider 
a pilot fiber flax plant at Portage la 
Prairie, Man., with facilities for re- 
search. If experimental work, to be 
carried on for two years, proves suc- 
cessful, a commercial company will take 
over. For the present, the project will 
be financed by the Dominion govern- 
ment. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN MOVEMENT TO U. 8. 
Toronto, Ont.—From the start of the 
crop year on Aug. 1 up to March 9 
Canada had shipped 113,880,807 bus of 
wheat to the United States, 27,252,218 
bus of oats and 16,371,584 bus of bar- 
ley. By far the larger part of this grain 
went forward from the head of the 
lakes. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
BACK FROM FUEL CONTROL JOB 
Wiwnirec, Man.—J. S. Whalley is re- 
turning to Winnipeg to take over his 
post as an executive of the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd. He has been on loan 
by his firm as food fuel controller at 
Ottawa. The Wood Fuel Control has 
been absorbed by the Timber Control. 


PLANS MADE FOR PAYMENT 
OF DIVIDEND ARREARACES 


Toronto, Onv.—Financial Counse! re 
ports a proposal to directors of We-terp 
Flour Mills, Ltd., for taking 


care of arrears of dividends on th 


Canada 


ferred stocks and payment of 
dividends equivalent to 5% on the 
ent preferred. The plan has yet 
considered by the directors. 

Under the proposal, present pret 
would be exchanged for new stock 
rying aggregate dividends equival 
5% on present preferred of $100 pan 
provision for increase in the diy 
rate in later years. In additio1 
preferred holders would receive 
common shares for each share of 
ferred in lieu of dividend arrears 

There are outstanding 24,130 
cumulative preferred shares of $10 
with arrears of some $66 per sharé 
tal net for 1943 fiscal year was 
on the preferred, with $5.23 distrib: 
Preferred has had a market ad 
recently. 

BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
MUELLER BAKERY CLOSED 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxira.—The Mu 
Baking Co., Tulsa, QOxla., one ot 
larger and long-established = whol 
bakeries of the state, recently closed 
Approximately $50,000 worth of « 
ment will be sold. 





* BREAD DIRECTOR * 


Col. C. M. Ruttan, C. B. E., V. 
Toronto, the new director of bread 
bakery products in Canada under 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
turned from overseas some months a0 
and retired from military service under 
the age limit regulations. His business 
experience has been mostly in the dairy 
industry. He was president and general 
manager of the City Dairy Co., Ltd, 
Toronto, and was a director of the Bor- 
den Co., Ltd., Toronto, for 10 years prior 
to his rejoining the armed forces of Can- 
ada in 1941. 
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85% Extraction Flour Fails 
to Please Eire’s Home Bakers 


Lonpon, Eno.—The new 85% extrac- 
m flour in Eire is not liked by the 
iblie, and those who bake their own 
ead are in favor of a return to 100% 
traction. The complaint is that the 
55% extraction flour is only suitable 
use by shop bakers, It is declared 
be “absolute poison” to some people, 
using indigestion. There has been 
, increase of some 10% in the number 
loaves sold in Dublin since the new 
r came into use, but this is mainly 
to the fact that the new flour yields 
maller number of loaves per sack 
n the old 100% extraction. Another 
reason for the increase is held by bak- 
ers and millers to be the falling off in 
ome baking. 
In order to help bakers and _ house- 
to make a good loaf from 85% 
extraction flour the Cork County Do- 
mestic Economy Committee has issued 


. report on its experiments with the 
flour, from which they say _ excellent 
bread can be made if certain rules are 
followed, which include more heat, long- 
er cooking and less moisture, with light 
ind quick kneading. 

It was stated recently in the Dail 
that the new flour was being produced 
from an admixture of wheat and bar- 
ey and that in the present cereal year 


about 500,000 tons of mixed offals would 
be produced. At the same time it was 
revealed that the subsidy on flour had 
cost the country $8,681,840 for the 12 
months ended November, 1943. Flour 
millers obtain imported wheat from 
Grain Importers (Eire), Ltd., at such 
a price as enables them to produce flour 
at the controlled price. Losses in- 
curred in these transactions are re- 
funded by the government. 

The present price of bread in Eire is 
as follows: batch bread, 1s 114d (27c) 
per 4 lbs, delivered, and 634d (1314c) 
for the 2-lb loaf, delivered; fancy bread 
Is 3d (30c) per 4 Ibs, 7d (14ce) per 2 
lbs, and 4d (8c) per 1-lb loaf, deliv- 
ered. The retail price of flour is 4s 
($1) per stone (14 lbs). Wholemeal 
100% extraction flour is still obtainable, 
without any barley admixture, at 2d 
(4c) per stone less than the new 85% 
extraction flour. 

In a recent speech made at a political 
meeting in County Clare, Mr. de Valera 
warned the country of a serious food 
shortage, saying that instead of the 
440,000 tons of wheat needed with the 
present extraction of 85%, only 260,000 
tons were expected to be available from 
the 1943 crop. The difference would 
have to be imported, if possible; other- 
wise substitutes would have to be used. 


—<>-—-_—__- --- — — 


Deficits Yield to Surpluses 
in Wheat Board’s Statement 


WinnirpeG, Man.— The Canadian 
Wheat Board’s annual statement, tabled 
in the House of Commons at Ottawa 
by ‘Trade Minister McKinnon, reported 
\ surplus of $39,872,275 in the board’s 
western division operations for the pe- 
riod from Aug. 1, 1940, to July 31, 1943. 

rhe surplus was made up of $17,900,- 
257 on 1940 crop account, $12,189,831 
on 1941 and $9,782,186 on 1942. A 
deficit was shown from operations in 
respect to the 1939 crop account in the 
period Aug. 1, 1939, to July 31, 1943. 
rhe report listed as the board’s major 
asset, at July 31 last, wheat stocks 
valued at $184,670,531. 

\ year ago the board’s annual report 
showed a surplus of $4,809,054 on 1941 
Western division crop account, and a 
deficit on 1940 crop account from Aug. 
1, 1940, to July 31, 1942, of $1,364,026. 
The deficit on 1939 crop account from 
\ug. 1, 1939, to July 31, 1942, was 
10,422,953. 

Holdings of wheat by the board at 
July 31, 1943, amounted to 205,717,958 
ius, compared with 244,474,016 at the 
same date the year previous. These 
holdings represented wheat left over 
after net sales during the year of 219,- 
329,802 bus from the 1939, 1940, 1941 
and 1942 crops. 


At July 31, 1942, the net sales for the 
year ending on that date were reported 
at 262,662,467 bus. Reviewing the 1942 
crop operations, the board’s report stat- 
ed that 167,506,531 bus were delivered to 
it by producers in western Canada. Net 
sales of the 1942 crop by the board 
totaled 78,210,265 bus to July 31, leaving 
89,296,266 bus on hand. 

At July 31, 1942, the 1941 wheat hold- 
ings of the Canadian Wheat Board 
amounted to 43,682,381 bus. Net sales 
in the year ending July 31, 1943, were 
13,215,114 bus, leaving 30,467,276 bus on 
hand, with a liability to the banks and 
agents on this crop of $20,276,444. 

The remainder of the 1940 crop held 
by the board at July 31, 1942, was 
121,966,362 bus, and by July 31, 1943, 
this total had been reduced to 85,954,- 
425 bus, with liabilities in respect to this 
crop of $39,996,052. 

During the crop year which ended on 
July 31, 1943, the board had disposed of 
all its holdings of 1939 wheat, which had 
on July 31, 1942, totaled 55,728,221 bus. 
The liability to banks on July 31, 1943, 
in respect to this crop was $6,743,253. 

Reviewing its handlings of flax, the 
board reported a deficit of $1,978,308 
for operations in the period March 19, 
1942, to July 81, 1943. Flax acquired’ 


totaled 13,299,585 bus, valued at $28,- 
471,630, and sales of 10,372,221 bus 
fetched $21,227,613, while stocks on hand 
were placed at 2,927,364 bus. 

On 1942 crop oats and barley account 
for the year ended July 31, 1943, a 
surplus of $309,238 was reported. Com- 
pleted sales by the board included 4,- 
052,645 bus of oats and 4,046,429 bus of 
barley, with a total value of $4,107,578. 
The report showed a deficit of $6,715 on 
1942 soybeans account for the year 
ended July 31 last. 

The Canadian Wheat Board had to 
be authorized to pay drawback claims 
to millers and other processors of wheat 
for consumption in Canada to keep down 
the prices of bread. ‘The report re- 
vealed that wheat prices had increased 
early in 1943 and the estimated require- 
ment of $6,000,000 for this purpose was 
found to be too small. Claims actually 
settled in the 1942-43 crop year amount- 
ed to $6,720,000 and further small claims 
might still be presented, the report 
stated. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PURCHASES OF AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
Lonvon, ENnc.—Latest reports state 
that the purchases of Australian wheat 
by the Ministry of Food at the end of 
January consisted of 40,000,000 bus at 
5s 442d bu, f.o.b., bagged, and 4s 11d 
bu in bulk. Shipments were to be 50% 
bagged and 50% in bulk. The price rep- 
resented advances of 3°4d to 5d bu over 
the preceding sale to the ministry, while 
the prewar price was 2s 742d bu. 
According to Melbourne trade esti- 
mates Australia has now 150,000,000 bus 
in hand, of which 50,000,000 bus will be 
required for local consumption. 
Reviewing the world wheat position, 
the Australian Department of Econom- 
ics considers changes of the greatest 
importance are taking place. It esti- 
mates the shrinkage in the world’s sup- 
plies during 1943 at 500,000,000 bus. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ALL-WHEAT NATIONAL FLOUR 
IS BRITAIN’S PRESENT AIM 
Lonpvon, Exe.—The Ministry of Food 

is aiming at an all-wheat national flour. 


Neither oats nor barley have been found 


satisfactory diluents, though only used 
to the extent of 2%% recently. The 
use of oats was discontinued some time 
ago and now barley is also to go, leav- 
ing only rye when and where it is avail- 
able. There will be a more liberal use 
of homegrown wheat, of which a mini- 
mum of 574%% is now going into the 
national milling grist, with 3214%4% im- 
ported wheat and 10% Canadian flour. 
In Northern Ireland there has been no 
barley in bread since the end of Janu- 
ary. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WAR BREAD NOT RELISHED 

Lonpon, Enc.—A. S. Ryan, sales man- 
ager of Carrs’ Flour Mills, Ltd., Carlisle 
and Silloth, Cumberland, recently gave 
a talk to the Carlisle Rotary Club on 
“Some Aspects of Flour Milling.” Re- 
ferring to Britain’s wartime bread he 











NEW SPECIES OF RUSSIAN 
WHEAT 
* 

Lonpon, ENcG.—Russian scientists 
announce that they have evolved a 
new species of wheat, a cross between 
the standard hard durum wheat and 
a newly-discovered Caucasian high- 
lands species. It is described as 
disease resisting, with individual ker- 
nels almost three times the weight of 
ordinary wheat grains. Its originator, 
Anton Zhebrak, a member of the 
Belorussian Academy of Sciences and 
professor of genetics at the Timiria- 
zev Academy, was working on his 
breeding experiment in Minsk when 
the German invasion of White Russia 
was launched, and he fled from the 
burning city carrying his priceless 
propagation stock with him. He has 
given the new wheat the name of 
Triticum Sovieticum. He is also at 
work on another hybrid between the 
new Caucasian species and common 
wheat, which has progressed to the 
stage of large scale field tests. 








said that few people really liked it, but 
he considered the country was very for- 
tunate to get such bread in the fifth 
vear of the struggle. As for the con- 
troversy about white and brown bread, 
Mr. Ryan said he liked white bread and 
so did 40,000,000 of his countrymen and 
countrywomen. Those people who were 
agitating for brown and other kinds of 
bread were trying to bring into use 
something the public did not really want. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—~ 

TO MEET AT PACKING PLANT 
‘Toron To, Section, 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 


Onv.—Toronto 


ists, will hold its next monthly meeting 
on the evening of April 21 at the Wel- 
fare Building of Canada Packers, Ltd., 
West Toronto. Professor E. W. Mc- 
Henry, University of Toronto, will give 
an address on “A National Nutrition 
Policy,” which is a subject of general 
interest. There will be a conducted tour 
through the packing company’s new 
chemical and bakery laboratories. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BREAD RATIONING IN PORTUGAL 

Lonnox, Enc.—Bread is to be ra- 
tioned in Portugal, and the price of the 
loaf will be increased by about 2¢ per 
21%, lbs. The reason for this action is 
the difficulty of securing sufficient wheat 
supplies from Canada and the United 
States. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





AUSTRALIAN FOOD EXPORTS LARGE 

Lonpon, Ene.—Mr. Scully, Australia’s 
minister of commerce, recently stated 
that Australia’s food exports in 1943 ex- 
ceeded 1,145,000 tons. This, he said, was 
only 7,000 tons less than the highest 
figure reached before the war. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener > 


FEDERAL PHILANTHROPY.—You 
are a hard-hearted citizen—a regular old 
Scrooge—if you don’t believe in free 
school lunches for children who need 
them. 
in them. 


Probably nobody does disbelieve 
The only real issue is whether 
they should be provided by the local 
community or from the federal treasury. 
But if you are against federal support 
for the school feeding program—or even 
if you merely object to free lunches for 
those who don’t need them—you are 
Courage is 
necessary for one who would take such 


likely to be misunderstood. 


a position. 

I had the pleasure of seeing and hear- 
ing some of that kind of courage the 
other day from the press gallery of the 
House of Representatives, (The Senate 
is less courageous in this respect.) An 
amendment to H.R. 4278 was up for 
debate. This bill, oddly, has to do with 
certain animal and plant pests and dis- 
eases, and the amendment was an en- 
tirely irrelevant rider having to do with 
an appropriation of $50,000,000 to pro- 
vide school lunches for one year, ap- 
proximately the amount that is being 
spent in the current year. 

The amendment was defeated. But 
this does not necessarily put an end to 
federal support for free school lunches, 
for this is really a firmly established 
part of the New Deal social program. 
Local lunch programs are older than 
the New Deal, but they were among the 
many community and local government 
functions taken over by the federal 
government during the depression. 
WPA first supplied the funds. Then 
the Surplus Commodity Corp. came into 
the picture with huge contributions of 
surplus commodities bought under the 
celebrated section 32 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1935, which 
set aside 30% of the customs receipts 
for aiding in the removal of surplus 
agricultural commodities. But when sur- 
pluses WPA funds 
dried up federal support of the free 
lunch program went on just the same. 
It is now one of the assignments of 
the Civilian Food Requirements Branch 
of the War Food Administration’s Of- 
fice of Distribution. And the money 
comes from section 32 funds designed 
solely for buying surplus commodities. 


disappeared and 


Thus far the school lunch program 
technically has not been adopted by the 
federal government. It is still a New 
Deal social philosophy which has been 
promoted into a phase of the wartime 
emergency. The House bill amendment, 
if it had been sustained, would lave 
regularized the free school lunch as a 
federal institution. It would have been 
raised from an administrative detail to 
the status of a bureaucracy. 


But already the free school lunch has 
been endowed with most of the impor- 
tant benefits of the bureaucratic system. 
Chief of these is the power of self-per- 
petuation. It has built itself into the 
scheme of things. It has propagandized 
and glorified itself. It has used both 
persuasion and pressure upon local com- 
lunch 


money. And here is where the free 


munities to accept government 


lunch stands today, according to infor- 
mation placed before the House by Con- 


gressman August H. Andresen (Rep. 
of Minnesota). (I quote): 
“There are approximately 238,000 


schools in this country. Thirty thousand 
of the 238,000 are now under contract 
to handle the school lunch proposition. 
It is said that 40% of those 30,000 
schools are in communities of less than 
2,500 people. The cost of the school 
lunch program for the fiscal year 1944, 
which ends June 30, is estimated will 
be $86,595,000. Of this amount the fed- 
eral government will spend approxi- 
mately $43,300,000. Of the $43,300,000 
it is said that around $5,000,000 is used 
for food purchased directly by the fed- 
eral government and turned over to the 
The other amount, or around 
$40,000,000, which the federal govern- 
ment pays, is used to indemnify the 


schools. 


school authorities for the food that they 
purchase under the school lunch pro- 
gram. 

“There are approximately 30,000,000 
school children in the United States be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 17. At the pres- 
ent time between 4,500,000 and 6,000,000 
school children out of the 30,000,000 are 
the beneficiaries of the school lunch pro- 
If 6,000,000 children are entitled 
to the school lunch program certainly 
the other 24,000,000 are also entitled to 
the benefits of the program. Basing the 
cost upon what is now being paid, it 
will run around $300,000,000 from the 
federal government if we are to take 
care of and feed all of the school chil- 
dren and treat them all the same.” 


gram. 


¥ ¥ 

Mr. Andresen does not, of course, 
expect Congress to go all out in the 
school feeding program, but he is by no 
means sure the present participation of 
the federal government will cease. De- 
feat of the amendment in the House 
makes it possible for any member to 
make a point of order against an appro- 
priation offered for school lunch pur- 
poses, for the reason that there is now 
no legislation authorizing such an ex- 
penditure. But the Agricultural Appro- 
priation Bill is up for consideration, and 
though the House probably will stand 
pat on its present school lunch position, 
the more social minded and less economy 
inclined Senate is expected to take the 
opposite position. This would result 


in one of those conference committee 
dogfights from which nothing or every- 
thing can emerge. But even if free 
lunches fail as a tail to the agricultural 
bill, there’s another federal bureau 
ready to carry the ball for them. The 
Bureau of Education, under Mr. Mc- 
Nutt, wants to take over the whole free 
lunch proposition—and doubtless there’s 
money in that sock that could be used 
whether Congress likes it or not. 
Selected dialogue from the debate: 


MR. MASON (Rep.). As a school man of 
35 years’ experience and one who handled 
school lunches during the last 15 years he 
served as school superintendent, I see abso- 
lutely no need for a federal school-lunch 
program, The first responsibility is with 
the parents for these lunches; second, with 
the local communities; third, with the state; 
and last with Uncle Sam. 

MR. HOPE (Rep.). I submit that at the 
present time, with the federal government 
in the financial condition in which it finds 
itself, 95 out of every 100 local school dis- 
tricts in this country are in a better posi- 
tion to finance a school-lunch program than 
is the federal government. 

MR. BELL (Dem.). Here we are this 
afternoon frittering away our time talking 
about opening up the floodgates of expenses 
and spending $50,000,000 for free lunches 
in America, at a time when the people of 
this country have 30 to 50 billion dollars 
more for spending than they have ever had 
before in all ef our history. 

MR. WHITTiNGTON (Dem.). We are 
asked to perpetuate a bureaucracy, under 
the guise of feeding hungry and needy chil- 
dren, when their parents are more able 
than ever before, and when states and coun- 
ties are better able than ever before, to feed 
their own children. . . . A federal bureau 
once established never dies, never retires. 

It is time for other depression agen- 
cies that have served their purpose to be 
abolished. 


Mr. Lewis (Rep.). Does the gentle- 
man know that the government author- 
ities in aid of this program are going 
around to the various public schools, seek- 
ing to induce the schools that have not 
been participating in this lunch program, 
to waive their objections and participate? 
In other words, the government is trying 
to sell the schools on the idea of their en- 
gaging in this program. 


MR. SABATH (Dem.). If this amend- 
ment should be defeated, it will be snfor- 
tunate; but you Republicans can claim 
credit for what you will call an accomplish- 
ment of economy, even at the expense of 
the undernourished children of the most 
needy people of our country. 

MR. MURDOCK (Dem.). I think we are 
picayunish when we hesitate to vote federal 
funds to aid in that program. These are 
the boys and girls who will become the men 
and women, the pillars of our society, upon 
which the safety of our republic depends in 
war and in peace. 

MR. CARRIER (Rep.). I say it is im- 
portant that we feed the youth of today 
in order to have strong men and women of 
tomorrow. 

MR. HOFFMAN (Rep.). Why coddle and 
pamper? Why raise a nation of sissies and 
pantywaists? Give the boys and girls an 
opportunity to fight their way to inde- 
pendence by making them self-reliant, even 
as were our forefathers. The easy road, 
whether followed by the individual or na- 
tion, is always the road to softness, to idle- 
ness, to indolence, to vaste, and, in the 
end, to decay and extinction. 


¥ ¥ 


(Mr. Hoffman might have carried the 
thought back to the corn doles of Rome 
and to the decline and fall that Gibbon 
was to observe in the dark centuries there- 
after.) 

¥ ¥ 


Spent a couple of hours getting lost, 
and ultimately being found by Allan 
Moore of the flour section, in that amaz- 
ing OPA building which used to be a 


warehouse. It hasn't changed much, ap. 
parently—same old freight elevators, huge 
storage bays. But instead of the census 
reports that used to be freighted up and 
down and stacked there the content now 
is a swarming office force and all its per. 
sonal and official paraphernalia. The scene 
is remindful of a city newspaper's old. 
time local room. 
¥ ¥ 

And now let me debunk the Washing. 
ton madhouse tradition. As compared 
with several communities I could name, 
the capital is calm and uncrowded—al. 
most unhurried. Just don’t try to get 
in or out by way of the union station 
that’s all. (Oh, if you want to get political 
—but that’s something else again), 

Many of the United Nations relief 
rations will undoubtedly be dehydrated 
so we are assured by Consumer's Guide. 
The Office of Distribution of the War 
Food Administration, and the Division 
of Liberated Areas in UNRRA, have 
made recent attempts to develop new 
forms of pre-cooked rations. The Agri- 
cultural Research Administration — has 
gotten the art of dehydration down to a 
fine point with a pre-cooked ration that 
packs three square meals into a paper 
Each box con- 
tains 15 compressed food tablets that 
will reconstitute into a daily ration of 


box 3, inches square! 
72 


milk, soup, eggs, candy, orange juice, 
corn meal, and cornstarch pudding. The 
Division of Liberated Areas has helped 
to develop a pre-cooked vegetable stew 
made up of beans and peas, soybean 
grits, barley, dehydrated diced vegetables, 
brewers’ yeast, meat seasoning, and de- 
hydrated soup powder. 

Here is a new kind of Washington offi- 
cial, indeed! It is Lee Marshall, food 
distribution director, who, standing be- 
fore the recent Food Forum conference 
in the capital city (a conference sauced 
with a distinct soy flavor), said of the 
food administration: “Mistakes have been 
made—yes. Perhaps more mistakes will 
be made in the future.” 

Complains the “Hors d’Oeuvres’ col- 
umnist of Food Industries: “Cakes have 
been examined to determine their vitamin 
and mineral content. Won’t the nutrition- 
ists leave us just one food that we can 
eat for no better reason than that we 
happen to like itP” 

Army Quartermaster Corps is equal to 
anything. Has done something worthy 
of the Marines. Experiments have proved 
sea water can be used in bread 
making—if purified with calcium hypo 
chlorite and carefully strained to elimi- 
nate seaweed, sand, sharks, etc. 
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Centery i pial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


DOMESTIC ans EXPORT MILLERS 


8 mm| DEALERS IN 
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a “NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 
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PRESTON-SHAFFER MILLING C 


recnawt MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbls 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











GROWN 
MILLS) 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 





¥ port Flours. 
tHE FLOUR SUPREME" 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON | 






6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 












ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 








re 4 . 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lam O n ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


























A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
reneral Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 














COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
























CENTRAL BAG & Buriar Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 








BREAD WHEAT MAP 


He INDICATE 

OUR SOURCES OF 
SUPPLY FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 




















ES a eer aE s cae 
AcmME~Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 * 








SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


_ DULUTH, MINN. 











LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS hinnesora 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 














PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 








Corby Bidg. 
= 


LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feed and Grain ladustries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 








Two of the Nation's Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 


Salina, Kansas 

















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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SINCE 1877— 


The premier product of 
one of the Southwest's 
finest flour mills located 
at the very center of 
Kansas’ greatest wheat 


section. 


* 


Family owned and op: 
erated for more than 
Sixty-Six Years and 
with family pride in ev- 


ery product. 


* 


The 
WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice President and General Manager 
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Peace Cannot Be Built on Famine’ 








An Address by Herbert W. Parisius, Director of the Office of 
Food Programs, Foreign Economic Administration, Before a 
Recent Food Forum Meeting in Washington, D. C. 


has never been and there 


rN HERE 


is not now the slightest question 
about the vital importance of food 
It is terribly impor- 
And 


wartime 


the world crisis. 


int at this very moment. a new 


hapter in the broad story of 


od is coming up—nobody knows just 


iow soon. When the shooting stops, we 


ill be 
broad who need food desperately, and 


able to reach millions of people 


innot get it now. We must and will 
le prepared for that time. 

The question of how much food will 
ve needed to meet that immediate situa- 
m, and the following months of emer- 
ency adjustment, may cause some dif- 
erences of opinion. Nobody 
what the deficit 
jing to need from surplus areas. 
that the 


rnational problem is to make the best 


can know 
areas are 
But 


general in- 


mw exactly 


ervbody knows 


ssible use of every pound of food- 


uffs which can be made available. 
e special problem of the United States 
to do its part fairly, efficiently, eco 
nically and wisely. 
liberated Europe 
Asia to- 
ther—on the world food situation will 


great. We 


Che impact of a 
of a liberated Europe and 
fear this, 


very need not 


we must meet it efficiently. This 
neans good management. It means 
ihilization of all the resources and 


United Nations can 


ring to bear. The 


encies which the 


inevitable alterna- 


tives to a good job would be either 


ilure to feed millions of dangerously 


ingry people, or an intolerably heavy 


in upon food supplies here and in 
ther food-surplus areas. 


Getting food to starving and under- 


urished people abroad has its human 


turian side, of course. It also has a 
ery practical side. 
tee of the National 


ion recently 


A’ special commit 


Planning Associa 


said, most truly: 


id is necessary to establish and main- 


iin order, and order in turn is essen- 


il to convert Europe back to 


| pursuits. We 


peace- 


must live in the same 


rid with Europe after victory, and 
e peace we are determined to have 
nnot be built on famine.’ 1 think 


states well our approach to the 
blem of provisioning hungry foreign 
ples. Let me repeat: “We must live 


the same world with other nations 


er victory is won. The kind of peace 


are determined to have cannot be 


lt on famine.” 
lhe United Nations have established 
rehabilitation administra- 


n to direct the 


relief and 


co-operative pooling 


resources. The Congress of the 
‘nited States has indicated prelim- 


iry approval of the 
United 
President 
food 
Economic 


UNRRA 
States participa- 


prin- 
ple and of 
ion. The centered 


has our 


foreign activities in the Foreign 
Administration. FEA in turn 
has consolidated its administration of 
this field in the new Office of Food Pro- 
rrams, 


A centralized approach is thus 
hei ry 

veing made to an admittedly very com- 
plex problem of American relationships 


to foreign countries on the whole food 
question. 
Supplying food for foreign peoples 
is a job 
work. It seems obvious, 
the United States must 


share of the 


requiring international team- 
however, that 
its full 


leader- 


assume 
responsibilities of 


ship, which will fall upon the nations 
whose territories have not been overrun. 
Our stake in sound solutions makes us 


welcome the chance for aggressive dis- 


charge of our international food re- 
spons:bilities. 
to food 


facilities 


In addition itself, 


will be 


some pro- 


duction essential as 


we help these needy people help them- 


selves. It will be wise and economical 


to move seed, fertilizers, hand tools, re 


placement parts and other necessary 
load 
of equipment may do away with the need 
food, lowering 


And 
reconstruction. 


items into devastated areas. One 


for many loads of costs 


in several directions. this is not 


a part of longer-term 


The need for certain instruments of 


production will be immediate, parallel- 
ing and reducing the need for shipment 
of tood. The United Nations Food and 
Agricultural Organization, which — is 
growing out of the Hot Springs confer- 
ence, will properly give attention to the 
long-term problems in the different coun- 
Economic Adminis- 


tries. The Foreign 


tration is concerned with the imme- 


diate problems. 
Teamwork among the nations will 
time 


Asia 


food 


surely be essential when the 
that 


to receive 


comes 
all of Europe and 
food. The 


what 


are open 
needed in 
and that 


obviously cannot be sup- 


addition to moves now 


is considerable 


plied entirely from the United States 
farm plant. In fact, much more in 
total will be sent to Europe from other 


countries than from the United States. 


But we clearly have responsibilities be- 
yond merely furnishing what safely can 
be made available from our domestic 


production. It is sensible to help de- 
velop production in other supply coun- 
tries, chiefly in the Western Hemisphere. 
direct 


This is a responsibility of the 


Foreign Economic Administration. Some 
of the 


countries 


production fostered in other 


will be and is now needed 
United States. More 


needed for international use. 


in the will be 
This “out- 
side” job helps relieve the strain on 
our own supplies, and provides some in- 
surance against any bad 


crop seasons 


at home. 

A basic principle underlying all Unit- 
ed States participation in this foreign 
food program must be the sensible, hard- 


headed, rule of efficiency. What is the 
evidence of need, and is it good evi- 
dence? Where is the supply? How 


can we get it most efficiently and eco- 


nomically? These are basic questions 
But 


cannot be answered without careful at- 


in reaching decisions. even these 
tention to the best interests and needs 
consumers and food 


producers, including future impacts of 


of American food 


actions which we take now. 
Our job in the FEA Office of. Food 
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Programs is to live with the problems 
of the United 
the whole foreign food operation. 
desirable 


States participation in 
We 
must consider the most allo- 
cation abroad of the supplies which are 
whether from domestic 

We 
armed 


available to us, 


output or by purchase abroad. 
must co-operate closely with the 
forces in their immediate relief respon- 


sibilities in occupied territories, with 
the War Food Administration in its basic 
division of United 
domestic and for- 
UNRRA in 


coping with situations yet to arise. 


determination of the 
States 
claimants, and 


food among 


eign with 
It all comes back to the question of 
and 
own enlightened national self- 

What the United States does 
allies in the 


sound and _ sensible management, 
of our 
interest. 
for her food field must 
be adjusted to changing circumstances. 
Devastated day— 


a day perhaps not far distant—be fed 


now 


countries must some 


quickly and helped to recover from war- 


time breaks in production so that they 


can produce more food for themselves. 


Sensible, co-operative work among 


American agencies and between nations 


can accomplish this. We are fighting 
this war for a better world. An effi- 


ciently managed food program will cer- 


tainly help to lay solid foundations. 
“The kind of 


to have cannot be built on famine.” 


peace we are determined 
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M. J. GERRITS TO DIRECT 
FALK PRODUCTS CO. SALES 


New York, N. Y.— 
nounces that Martin J. 


Max Ams, Inc., an- 
Gerrits has been 
appointed director of sales for the Falk 
Products Co., of Cadillac, Mich., division 
of Max Ams, New York. Mr. 
Gerrits will make his headquarters in the 
New York offices located 
and N. Moore Streets. 
With over 20 years’ 
industry, Mr. Gerrits brings 
knowledge of the baking 
Falks Products Co. He 
duction 


Inc., 
at Greenwich 
experience in the 
a thorough 
field to the 
has been pro- 
National 
Biscuit 


supervisor for the 
National 


serving as 


Bread division of the 
Co., New York, 


tute and service 


insti- 
Siebel 


joining 


later 
director of the 
Before 


Institute of Technology. 


Max Ams, Inc., he was field sales man- 
ager for the Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

The Falk division manufactures potato 


flour 


pany 


and several other bakery products. 
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PHILADELPHIA FLOUR COMMITTEES 
Philadelphia 
Distributors held 
March 23. 
Affleck appointed 


committees to serve 


PMILADELPHIA, Pa. — The 
Association of Flour 
Bourse on 
James R. 


the following 


a meeting in the 
President 
dur- 
ing the year: membership—Ellis R. 
Morris Kutner, R. C. Woods; 
trade practice—Raymond Troutner, Mor- 
ris Kutner, Samuel Regalbuto, R. New- 
ton Brey, Sol Silver, Max 
arbitration—Harry N. Bernheimer, Har- 
ry Bronstein, William B. 
C. Woods, Samuel B. 

Price; Max Ben 
Price, Sol Silver; transportation—E. W. 
William B. Schneider, Harry 
N. Bernheimer; auditing—E. W. Oesch- 
er, Samuel Mann, William B, Schneider; 
brokers—Harry Bronstein, Harry N. 
Bernheimer, E. W. Oescher, and enter- 
Price, Divincenzo, 
Harry Bronstein, Henry Bass and Wil- 
liam H. Oldach. : 


Blumberg, 


Goldberg; 


Schneider, R. 
Millenson, M. 
jobber- Goldberg, 


Oescher, 


tainment— Ben John 
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How Wheat and Bread Reach the Occupied Areas 





a , 





N modern war, as in all wars, there 

is no higher priority than the de- 

feat of the enemy. But in the total 
war of today, what is the enemy? The 
soldier—and the complex, integrated ma- 
chinery behind him—is challenged by 
distance, time, the industrial resources 
of his opponent, and the seas upon which 
his supplies must travel. He overcomes 
the military might of an opposing force 
only to find himself the conqueror or 
liberator of a war-torn populace in a 
ravaged city or on despoiled farm land. 
As the tide of battle moves forward, 
supply and communications Ines stretch 
thinner and farther, and the danger in- 
creases that victories may be won at 
the front only to be snatched away be- 
hind the lines. 

To the commander who must win the 
battle, the population behind the lines 
is either a grave menace or a potential 
ally. It is a menace which can clog 
highways, sabotage communications, 
focus epidemics and consume badly need- 
ed food and useful stores. The populace 
is a potential ally because it can be 
mobilized into workers to unload ships, 
repair roads, build bridges, grow food, 
dig coal and run machines.- A_ long 
history of military experience proves 
that the civilian population behind the 
lines inevitably becomes either a menace 
or an ally. There is no middle ground. 
A hungry population is a hostile popu- 
lation. ~ Epidemics do not distinguish 
between soldier and civilian. A_ coal 
mine shut down or a factory closed can 
be written down as assets in the enemy’s 
ledger. 

When our armies invaded Sicily in 
August, 1942, we found, as we had fore- 
seen and planned for, that the towns 
and cities were scorched, that roads 
and bridges were destroyed, that vehicles 
had been seized and that stores and 
warehouses had been bombed and looted. 
Reports poured in and they read like a 
mail-order catalogue of human _ woes. 
Houses had been damaged or destroyed; 
the chief officials had fled. The retreat- 
ing enemy had depleted the region of 
foodstuffs. Hunger riots had broken 
out and the rationing and price fixing 
systems had broken down completely, so 
that black markets were flourishing. 

Now, as I have said, the army is a 
military organization whose mission is 
to defeat the enemy on the battlefield. 
The battlefield, however, is but a part 
of a military theater which is composed 
of a combat zone and a communications 
zone. Over a complex network of trans- 
port and service installations, troops 
and supplies must move forward, while 
the wounded and the prisoners of war 
must be evacuated to the rear. When 
the military concerns itself with relief 
operations among the civil population, 
it is merely taking measures, necessary 
from a strictly military point of view, 
to maintain order behind the fighting 
front so as to secure the safety of our 
troops, to assure successful prosecution 
of military operations and to mobilize 
civilian labor and resources in further- 


ance of our own war effort. This then 
is the reason for the army’s civilian 
relief program for occupied areas. The 
press recently carried stories of a threat- 
ened typhus epidemic in Naples, which 
the military medical authorities quickly 
brought under control. It is a matter 
of highest military concern that neither 
plague nor famine be permitted to ob- 
struct military operations, either in the 
combat or in the communications zones. 

In anticipation of the problems which 
the army had foreseen, the theater com- 
mander at the outset of the Sicilian cam- 
paign included in the military supplies 
shipped into the region minimum quan- 
tities of food, fuel and medical supplies 
necessary to maintain life and health in 
the civil population for the purposes of 
the military occupation. 

For the execution of this military pro- 
gram, the Allied Military Government 
was established and staffed with trained 
officers, charged by the theater com- 
mander with the mission of restoring 
and maintaining order behind the lines, 
mobilizing civilian resources and dis- 
charging the commander's duty under in- 
ternational law to maintain security in 
areas under military occupation. Ad- 
vance planning had included estimates 
of local production, minimum consump- 
tion needs, enemy confiscation and de- 
struction, availability of supplies from 
contiguous areas, displacement of popu- 
lation, and the host of other problems 
relevant to the military task of prevent- 
ing storms upon the sea of civilians 
which surround the soldier and his serv- 
ice auxiliaries. 

It was the combination of this advance 
planning, implemented by the untiring 
resourcefulness of a handful of civil 
affairs officers which has brought us 
through our campaign up to this point 
without plagues, famines or civil dis- 
order. 

The most important single item of 
civilian supply is, of course, food. And 
the food problem is not merely one of 
importing minimum necessary items, but 
seeing to it that the food reaches the 
consumer. This involves unbelievably 
difficult internal distributive problems. 
It means diversion of transport around 
destroyed bridges in Italian rain and 
mud. It means finding trucks, inter- 
changing or cannibalizing mechanical 
parts and providing fuel. It means 
hauling food over damaged roads by 
mule train and over mountains by hu- 
man carrying parties. Even more im- 
portant, it means reactivating local com- 
mercial distribution channels. 

Since in Sicily and southern Italy 
food means bread, it will be of interest 
to trace briefly the course of wheat from 
Wheat is 
shipped in convoy with other military 
supplies and transported from shinside 
Under the supervision 
of a small staff of military officers as- 
signed to the Allied Military Govern- 
ment, the wheat is sold in exchange for 
local currency through normal commer- 
cial channels for grinding, baking and 


cargo ship to consumer. 


to warehouses. 


ultimate sale to the Italian’ workers. 
Prices are established, where necessary, 
by the civil affairs authorities. Distri- 
bution is based upon a local rationing 
system corrected when appropriate and 
supervised by the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment. 

I need hardly say that the army is 
fully aware of the importance of reduc- 
ing imports to the lowest possible extent. 
This means, of course, that the army 
carefully considers the possibilities of 
reducing the ocean supply lift, by im- 
porting seeds and fertilizers into the 
occupied areas, if by so doing local ag- 
ricultural resources can be developed. 
This not only reduces the civilian sup- 
ply import load but may also result in 
surplus foodstuffs which can be used to 
feed our own soldiers. The army has 
good cause to realize that this is an 
overseas war in which supplies and ship- 
ping must be carefully conserved. 

It is precisely for these reasons that 
the highest military authorities deter- 
mined months ago that it was of thé 
utmost importance to mobilize indigenous 
resources, labor and supplies in occu- 
pied areas. A shipload of wheat sent 
to Italy and sold through commercial 
channels to the Italian consumer is a 
necessary investment not only in the 
maintenance of military security behind 
the lines, but also as so much fuel for 
workers whose labor is of vital impor- 
tance to the army in the field. 

The story of the problems faced by 
the civil affairs authorities in Sicily 
and Italy, and the successes they have 
achieved, must await telling until after 
the defeat of our enemies. It was 
found, upon our occupation, that the 
bread ration—the main article of diet 
varied among the cities and towns, ac- 
cording to the damage which had been 
inflicted upon the mills and_ bakeries. 
When Messina was captured, a critical 
food problem was presented because that 
city was normally dependent for its 
grain upon imports from the province of 
Calabria, on the mainland across the 
straits. Of the two roads into Messina, 
one was destroyed and the other choked 
with military traffic, Calabria itself was 
in the hands of the enemy. Plague and 
famine were averted in this vital port 
city by the most strenuous mobilization 
of all available transport units and 
civilian labor without interfering with 
military operations or diverting troops 
or supply units. 

A month later, problems of even great- 
er proportions were faced and solved 
in the cities of Trapani, Syracuse and 
Catania. As we now know, further op- 
erations were even then being planned 
and it was of first importance that the 
offensive soon to be mounted against 
the Italian mainland must not be jeop- 
ardized by disease and disorder among 
civilian populations, still in the combat 
zone. The harvest was considerably be- 
low normal since the enemy had not 
withdrawn until after the crops were 
mature. around — blown 
bridges were increasingly difficult, be- 


Diversions 


— 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE RECENT FOOD FORUM CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON, D. C., BY COL. H. E, 
ROUNDS, CHIEF, ECONOMICS AND RELIEF BRANCH, CIVIL AFFAIRS DIVISION, WAR DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF 


cause the river beds had become 
passable due to the heavy rains. e 
army called for more and more civi!ijy 
laborers for work on the docks d 
similar military installations, and soon 
the army became the largest empl 
of civilian labor on the island. ‘I 
workers were not capable of susta 
work on the low rations locally a 
able and therefore supplementary 
tions were necessary. 

I think the army may take pride in 
the fact that these problems were o 
come, that strikes, disorders, pestilence 
and starvation were alike avoided dd 
the mission accomplished without sig: 
cant diversion of tactical and ser 
units from their combat tasks. W 
Naples was taken, an even greater n 
of difficulties arose to challenge the r 
sourcefulness and ingenuity of the civil 
affairs organization. 

I have not touched upon many pr 
lems closely related to supply, such 
the measures taken to counter inflat 
the steps to obtain militarily useful ex 
ports, the problems of operating mills 
and mines despite destruction of powe: 
plants and utility installations, e 
health, sanitation and sewage difficulties, 
the lack of housing, schools, courts and 
a host of other administrative and 
ernmental problems. It has_ been 
purpose merely to highlight the reas 
why the army concerns itself with ré 
activities as part of its military op: 
tions. 
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LAND GRANT RAIL RATES HII 

The Minneapolis Traffic Association 
has joined with other organizations 
petitioning for the repeal of land gn 
rates to railroads. The governny 
under existing laws, pays less fares 
rates for the transportation of its 
sonnel and property than does the shi 
ping public. The right of the gove 
ment to reduced rates was predicated 
contracts which the government m 
with railroads in the West and Sout! 
aid in their construction. Since then, 
it is claimed the government has re 
ceived from the railroads in red 
fares and charges far more than 
value of the lands conveyed, that 
purpose of the grants has been ac 
plished, and that continuation of 
contracts is against public inter 
Railroads that did not participate in 
land grants have been forced thro 
competition to make the same rates 
have the land-grant roads, which pla 
an unfair burden upon them, Ther« 
no longer any good reason, the Min 
apolis Traffic Association points « 
why the nongrant railroads of the F 
should be paid full tariff rates by | 
government, while the western roads 
paid but one half for similar service 
rendered. The application of land-gr 
rates is gross discrimination against in- 
dustry not located on a land-grant rail- 
road, but required to meet the delivered 
cost to the government on freight 
shipped by competitors having the bene- 
fit of land-grant rates. 
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The Dependably High Quality of 
“/POLAR BEAR FLOUR” 


is not the product of good luck 







or earnest wishing but of Fixed 






Principle and Firm Policy. 






i FOUNDED BY 
:: x ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 












country-milled flours are never over- 
emphasized. 


OVEN SPRING We merely assure you of their never-failing 
performance up to the standard of your justifi- 


ably high expectations. 


BIG VALUE THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


T a A TA Ki q 3 Our Selling Claims on these fine 






























PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 














KAGLE ROLLER. MILL CO. __ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrets New Ulm, Minn. 








MINNESOTA GIRL FLour . + + + « « long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
e with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul ¢ 


EVANS MILLING CO, MfsgureKinDried , SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 
Capacity, 16,000 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Bushel Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS % 









































Miss Ellen Pennell 


. . home service director . . 


Heading Pillsbury’s created 


home service department is Miss Ellen 


newly 


Pennell, nationally known in the field of 
Miss 
who until recently was with the National 
Biscuit Co. in New York, it is a case of 
middle western girl coming back home. 
Born in Missouri, she was graduated from 
William Woods College for Women at 
Fulton, Mo., and 
of Science degree in home economics at 
Kansas State Agricultural College. Fol- 
lowing graduation she taught home eco- 


home economics. For Pennell, 


received a Bachelor 


erdonal & 


Willis 
Mills Co., 


ILL 


Beecher, 


MRS. BEECHER 

Mrs. H. L. 
former president of the Eagle 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
stroke of paralysis last week in Cali- 


widow of the 
Roller 
suffered a 


fornia, where she has been spending the 
Douglas M. 
who is Twin City sales representative 


winter. Beecher, her son, 
for the company, left by 
22, to be with his mother. 


plane March 


WITH PENNSYLVANIA 
7. Mt. 
treasurer of Capital Flour Mills, Inc., 


TRADE 
Petersen, vice president and 
Minneapolis, spent last week with the 
Pittsburgh 
calling on the trade throughout western 


representative, J. Spagnol, 


Pennsylvania. 


BAKER IN TEXAS 

J. A. Harris, of Harris Boyer Baking 
Co., Johnstown, Pa., accompanied by his 
daughter, is visiting in Texas, where his 
son-in-law is stationed in the army. 
UNDERGOES OPERATION 

H. M. Dickinson, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Wellsbury, W. Va., is 
Wheeling 
Wheeling, W. Va., following an opera- 
tion. 


convalescing at Hospital, 


CHICAGO VISITORS 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: H. F. Coppes, Nappanee (Ind.) 
Milling Co; Harold E. Yoder, Co-opera- 
tive Mills, Inc., Auburn, Ind; Nelson W. 
Krehbiel, Moundridge (Kansas) Milling 
Co; Gordon B. Wood, Midland Flour 
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Lt. Stanley B. Millenson 


. married in Philadelphia . . 


nomics in Iowa, later becoming a home 
demonstration agent and nutrition 
She also was homemaking editor 
Meredith and held 


the position of consumer relations direc- 


spe- 
cialist. 
for the Publications 
tor for the American Grocery Manufac- 
turers Association before going to the 
New York firm. 


Lt. Stanley B. Millenson, of the army 
medical corps, was married on March 12 
to Miss Miriam Davis of Philadelphia. 
He is the son of Samuel B. Millenson, 


who for the past 23 years has been the 


Milling Co., Kansas City; and 
Cavagna, Centennial Flouring 


Seattle. 


IN CHICAGO 

F. C. P. Blodgett, president, Frank 
H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis., was 
a caller at the Chicago office of THe 


Norruwestern Mier last week. 


ON WAY HOME 

R. C. Ilstrup, sales department Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited in Chicago a few days last week. 
He was returning from a trip to Buffalo. 


BRANCH OFFICE CALLER 

Harvey J. Patterson, vice president 
bulk Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is visiting 
the company’s branch offices in central 


products sales for the 


and southeastern states. 


FLORIDA VACATION 

Dwight K. president, 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, left 
last week on a vacation trip to Florida. 


Yerxa, vice 


HOME FROM TRIP 

Cohen E. Williams, Royal Flour Co., 
Nashville, has returned from a week’s 
trip through Georgia where he called 
on the flour trade. 


RESIGNS POSITION 

William Jaeger has resigned as Chi- 
cago division manager for Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., and has been succeeded 
by J. E. Mapes. Mr. Jaeger has been 


Dr. W. F. Geddes 


named acting head . 


Philadelphia representative of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Minn. Lt. 
Millenson is stationed at Bar- 


Winona, 
Carlisle 
racks, Penn. 

Dr. W. F. Geddes of the 
Agricultural Biochemistry, University of 
acting 


Division of 
Minnesota, has been appointed 
chief of that division following the death 
of Dr. L. S. Palmer, 
March 8. Dr. Geddes is prominent in 
the field of cereal chemistry and is editor 
of the 


American Association of Cereal Chemists. 


former chief, on 


of Cereal Chemistry, journal 


with the Anheuser-Busch organization 
for 17 years, since 1929 as Chicago man- 
ager. He has joined the Bear-Stewart 
Co., bakers’ supplies, as vice president 
in charge of sales. Mr. Mapes, his suc- 


cessor, has been a route salesman and 
later Milwaukee representative and _ his 
advancement to division manager fol- 
lows the company’s traditional policy of 


promoting from within the organization. 


TRAVELERS 

M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, assistant 
director of sales for southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., made a busi- 
ness trip to Texas. S. L. Knox, Chi- 
cago, sales executive for bakery flour 
for Central, Southwestern and Western 
divisions for that company, was an Okla- 
homa City visitor. 
RESIGNATION 

Lou Freeman, Chicago, for the past 
several years western division manager 
for the American Breddo Corp., New 
York, has resigned his position, effec- 
tive March 25. Before going with the 
\merican Breddo Corp., Mr. Freeman 
was for a number of years with Stand- 
ard Inc. He expects to an- 
nounce his plans in the near future. 


Brands, 


RESIGNS 


Charles R. Roberts, vice president in 
charge of sales and advertising for the 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
has resigned and no announcement has 
been made as to his successor. Mr. 
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soe, 


PPR opie arene 


R. J. Little 
. a Pillsbury feed superintendent . 


R. J. (Jack) Little of Clinton, Iowa, 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
central feed division plants of Pillsbury 
Feed Mills and Pillsbury Soy Mills divi. 
sion of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. This 
responsibility covers feed manufacturing 
and soya processing plants at Clinton and 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Mr. Little has 
had 21 years experience with large feed 


Iowa; 
Kansas. 


Centerville, 
and Atchison, 
elevator operation, 


and soya plant and 


management, layout, construction and 


maintenance. 


long rest 
Bak- 
years, after 
bakery to 


Roberts expects to take a 
He has with the 
eries Co. for the past 15 


been American 


selling his Knoxville, Tenn., 


the company in 1929. 


RECUPERATING 

A. E. Kahn, of the New York office 
of the Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour 
Mills, Inc., is recuperating satisfactorily 
at home from an operation at Mount 
Sinai Hospital, which was _ preceded 
earlier in the winter by an attack of 


pneumonia. 


VISIT TO MILL 


Saul Wooster, of the New York office 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., left at the 
close of the week to visit the mill at 
New Ulm, Minn., planning to be gone a 


week or 10 days. 


IN NEW YORK 
Harry E. Olendorf, of Spencer kel- 
logg & Sons, Arthur Baker, 


1eral manager, Flory Milling Co., Ban- 


Inc., and 


ger 
gor, Pa., were visitors at the New York 


g 
offices of David Coleman, Inc., flour 


brokers. 


NOMINATED FOR PRESIDEN! 


J. C. Hodges, president of the Cosby- 
Hodges Milling Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
has been nominated for the post of pres- 
ident of the Rotary Club of Birmingham. 
Nominations have always been tanta- 
mount to election in previous years. Mr. 
Hodges served as Rotary secretary in 








<el- 
ker, 
-an- 
ork 


lour 


sby- 
\la., 
Tes- 


nta- 
Mr. 
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1921-22 and his son, W. Cosby Hodges, 
is serving as vice president of the Bir- 
mingham club. 
GRANDFATHER CHILTON 
J. M. Chilton, manager of the grain 
department, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
ind vice president, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. Minneapolis, is receiving 
ngratulations on attaining the rank of 
His daughter, Mrs. R. A. 
daughter at 


ndfather. 
t, gave birth to a 
enix, Ariz. Mr. Cant, who is in the 
fantry and was stationed near Phoenix, 
5 just been transferred to Colorado 


Springs. 

Vy SOUTHERN TERRITORY 

w. H. O’Keefe, sales manager, Inter- 
Milling Co., 
iking one of his 
rough the South and Southeast, and 


itional Minneapolis, is 


perennial — trips 


ll probably attend the convention of 


Southern Bakers Association, in 
\ugusta, Ga., April 17-18, before re- 


irning home. 


\ NASHVILLE 
iswing Burns, Jr., sales manager, of 
Consolidated Flour Mills, Wichita, 
Earl Fuqua, of the Little Rock, 
\rk. branch, visited in Nashville and 
ed on the flour trade. 


SOUTHWEST STOPOVER 


WwW. W. 
sentative for Centennial Flouring Mills 


Cavagna, eastern sales repre- 


Co., Seattle, visited friends in the South- 
west last week in the middle of a two 
weeks’ trip that took him through Chi- 
cago, the Twin Cities and other impor- 
markets, 

BIRD'S EYE VIEW 

joe V. Fleming, vice president of the 
George E. 
squint at the growing wheat crop from 


Gano Grain Co., took a 


new angle last week, flying over south- 
western Kansas with Charles Summers, 
of the Security Elevator Co., long in 


courier service with the Civilian Air 
Patrol. 


Mr. Fleming reports, late plantings get- 


Fields everywhere are green, 


ting a good start now, spurred by abnor- 
mal winter and spring rains. Water was 
standing at low spots in most fields fol- 
lowing rain and snow over the entire 
Muddy 


roads have dried up all movement of old 


territory in the past week. 


wheat from farms, 
HEALTH STAY 

Boyce Forbes, head of Forbes Bros., 
Central Mills, Topeka, Kansas, is in 
Arizona on doctor’s orders after having 
become ill about a month ago. Mr. 
Forbes spent some time in Arizona a 
couple of years ago, but has been in good 
health until recently. 


BACK HOME 

Fred N. Burrall, general sales super- 
visor for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, returned from a 
visit with connections in Pennsylvania 
and Don Russell left for a fortnight 
with the trade in the southeastern states. 
GONE WEST 

Bruce F. Young, president of the 
Elevator Co., has 
gone to Los Angeles for a visit with his 
father, L. B. 
miller. 


Western Terminal 


Young, former Kansas 





OspITUARY v ~¥ 





MRS. FLORENCE HANSCOM 

Mrs. Florence L. Hanscom, owner and 
operator of Mrs. Hanscom’s Kitchen, re- 
tail bakeshop, of Worcester, Mass., died 
March 18. She established the bakery 
business 10 years ago in a neighborhood 
section of the city and finally moved to 
the city center. She was a member of 
the Worcester Retail Bakers Association 
and had served as secretary of that 
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Norwegian Country Woman Baking Flat Bread 
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body. She was active in the Worcester 
Quota Club and in that city’s Business 


and Professional Women’s Club. 


J. CHARLES SIMONS 

J. Charles Simons, 49, died at his 
home in Fort Worth March 17, after an 
illness of six months. Mr. Simons had 
been connected with the grain business 
in Fort Worth since early manhood and 
had operated his own business for the 
past 15 years. He was widely known 
among grain dealers and millers in the 
Southwest. Besides his widow, he is 
survived by a son, J. Charles Simons, 
Jr. now in the U. S., Army, and a 


daughter. 


CHARLES W. BROWN 

Charles W. Brown, manager of the 
Chicago branch of Innis, Speiden & Co., 
died in Chicago March 15. He was 63 
years old and had been associated with 
the company since May 1, 1907. He 
was a former student of the Chicago 
School of Pharmacy and of Northwest- 
ern University. 
CHARLES T. WINKLER 

Charles T. Winkler, 56, Albany, N. Y., 
baker, died recently from a heart attack. 
He was associated with his father in the 
Winkler bakery for several years and 
assumed control of the business with his 
brother, Joseph E. Winkler, after their 
father’s death. 
AMBROSE PFEFFERLE 

Ambrose Pfefferle, 75, who operated 
the Elm Tree Bakery, Appleton, Wis., 
until he retired five years ago, died at 
his home recently following an extended 
illness. He was a member of the Wis- 
consin Bakers Association. 
WALTER M. PAULSON 

Walter M. Paulson, manager of the 
uptown Minneapolis office of Merrill- 
Lynch, grain and stock brokers, and a 
familiar figure on the trading floor of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
died March 27. 


J. T. McKENNAN 

J. T. McKennan, of Minneapolis, who 
retired some time ago as local freight 
agent for the Rock Island road, died 
March 22. He was a charter member 


of the Minneapolis Traffic Ciub. 
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AMF NET INCOME 

New York, N. Y.—Net 
American Machine & Foundry Co. for 
1943 were $1,048,890, after provision of 
$2,816,321 for taxes and for renegotia- 





UP 
profits of 


tion net refund, Morehead Patterson, 
chairman of the board, said. This is 
equivalent to $1.05 per share, and com- 
pares with earnings in 1942 of $1,082,- 
250 or $1.08 per share. 

Mr. Patterson reported net sales dur- 
ing th year at $15,248,360. Correspond- 
ing figure for 1942 was $14,675,302. 

Mr. Patterson notes that “despite some 
cutbacks and terminations, the company 
in 1943 aehieved its highest volume of 
shipments of war and related materials.” 
He foresees for 1944 a limited resump- 
tion of manufacture for civilian pur- 
poses, for he states: “The War Produc- 
tion Board has recently allocated ma- 
terials for the manufacture of certain 
items of equipment for the baking in- 
dustry. We expect, therefore, that 1944 
will see a limited resumption of manu- 
facture for the requirements of that 
basic indusrty, without interfering with 
our armament schedules.” 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


~ *6*§ * *&* * 


Henry Morrill Allen, 22, a 2nd Lt. in 
the U. S. Army Air Forces, was killed 


March 24 when his plane crashed while 











he was looking for another plane, which 
was lost. He was the only son of 
Henry Russell Allen and a grandson of 
the late Henry M. Allen, president of 
the old Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio, 
who was one of the best known millers 
in the United States. Lt. Allen was 
stationed at Shaw Field, near Sumter, 
5S. C., as an instructor. He began his 
training in February, 1943, after having 
attended Purdue University and the 
Boeing School of Aeronautics, and was 
graduated as an aviation pilot at Moody 
Field, Valdosta, Ga, 


and father, he 


Besides his wife 


s survived by a married 
sister. 
* 

George M. Strayer, editor of the Soy- 
bean Digest, recently reported for duty 
in the armed services. Editorial man- 
agement of the magazine, which was 
founded by Mr. Strayer in 1940, will be 
assumed by Kent Pellett, the managing 
editor. Mrs. Strayer, who has been as- 
sisting her husband with his work, has 
been elected by the board of directors 
to fill out the unexpired portion of his 
term as secretary of the American Soy- 
bean Association. 

* 

Gustav A. Wilde, former president of 
the Pennsylvania State Bakers Asso- 
ciation and the Retail Master Bakers 
Western 
has three sons in the service, all in the 
Wilde, Jr., 
is serving with the PT Division in the 
South Pacific, Lt. (j.g.) Ralph C. Wilde 
is stationed at Fortress Monroe as an in- 
structor and Sl1/e Donald C Wilde is 
with the radio division at Los Angeles. 


Association of Pennsylvania, 


navy. Ensign Gustave A. 





* 

Of the 37 former employees of Maier’s 
Bakery, Reading, Pa., now serving in 
the armed forces, two are war casual- 
ties. Irving Lutz has been killed in ac- 
tion and T/Sgt. Clair Shaeffer has been 
reported missing in action. 
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PAUL K. FISHER EMPLOYED 
BY MILL EQUIPMENT FIRM 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—S. H. Stoltzfus, 
president of the General Mill Equip- 
ment Co., Kansas City, has announced 
the appointment of Paul K. Fisher as 
milling engineer for the company. 

Mr. Fisher, long a miller in the South- 
west, later was head miller for the 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit,. Mich., 
and in recent years has been general 
superintendent for the mills of the Tex- 
O-Kan company group, operating mills 
in Texas and Oklahoma. He already has 
assumed his new duties. 

Mr. Stoltzfus left March 26 for a 
fortnight’s combined business and vaca- 
tion journey to the Pacific Coast. 
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sales, both private and nationally adver- changed. Quotations March 25: hard sp 
tised brands, even lower proportionately wheat family patent $3.64, first patent $ 
than bakery types. Shipping directions mod- standard patent $3.34, fancy clear $ 
erately steady. Quotations March 25: spring first clear $3.25, second clear $3.15; 

high gluten $3.79@3.82, short patent $3.69@ winter wheat family patent $3.75, ba 


3.72, standard patent $3.59@3.62, first clears short patent $3.60, 95% $3.50, firs 
$3.49@3.52; southwestern short patent $3.69 $3.30; soft wheat short patent $4.40q 
@3.72, standard patent $3.59@3.62; Texas straight $3.90@4.10, first clear $3.50@3 


short patent $3.69@3.72, standard patent Atlanta: Market very quiet, few f 
$3.59@3.62; soft winter patent $4.20@4.22, sales, although some mills quoting tf 
Straights $4.12@4.20, clears $4.02@4.05. ceiling prices to attract business which 
Philadelphia: General undertone of mar- to develop. Most makers continue bx 
ket easy; prices show downward trend; many weeks ahead and show no int: 
THE CENTRAL WEST trade continues inactive aside from usual in additional commitments. Dire 
Chicago: No improvement in demand. day-to-day fill-in lots. Bakers largely in- good. Slow deliveries due to transport 
U S FLOUR MARKETS Sales again scattered in small amounts only. different despite fact prevailing price levels difficulties. Family flour business 
; i Even quotation below ceiling do not at- are under those recently established. Some with better grades of flour drawing 
tonat any business Directions fair. Fam- feel that a more active demand may take tically all interest shown. Medium 
ily demand quiet; only widely scattered place before present subsidy rates expire lower grades in very scant demand, 
THE SOUTHWEST sales made Deliveries fair. Quotations on March 31, highest since program became ping directions very slow, jobbers 
Kansas City: Sales continue to slip, with March 25: spring top short patent $3.45@ effective. Quotations March 25: spring wholesale grocers little interested in 
demand very limited and the market com- 3.57, standard patent $3.35@3.47, first clear wheat short patent $3.70@3.75, standard taining full stocks, due to limited de 
pletely inactive. No section of the trade is 3@ 3.45, second clear $2, family flour $4.51; patent $3.60@3.65, first spring clear $3.45@ from retail outlets. Prices firm at cei 
: H ‘ 5 of 3.50; hard winter short patent 3.70 @3.75, No change in fair volume of business 




















interested. Bakers well booked and family hard winter short patent $3.45@° 95% 
business fading. Sales last week sagged patent $3.32@3.52, first clear 
to 21% of capacity, compared with 28% soft winter short patent $4.06@4 ‘ P : 
in the week preceding and 68% a year ago. ard patent $3.50@4.54, first clear $3.35 Pittsburgh: Prices not holding, further Quotations March 25: spring wheat 
Government purchases have failed to ease 3.60 cuts noted in quotations. Wheat clears soft. ers short patent $3.8 5@ 4.02, standard 
the tight clears situation, with stocks still St. Louis: Nothing of any consequence New business in market results in keen ent gh eat straight _$3.70G 3.85 
huge and hard to move. Export trade is pjaced on books. However, a few car lots bidding. Buyers, both jobbers and bakers, — car 25.002 s. 78, heaead winter 
dull. mainly for replacement at little lower level. very hesitant in closing, preferring to take rg ae Bat je: a Sees 
Quotations March 25: established brands Family trade booking consists of few scat- chances on April subsidies. Shipping direc- Lr es por be atraigny \ ft . ane 
of family flour $3.95@4.05, bakers short tered cars. Demand for clears off, prices tions increasing in volume. Mixed car trade short patent 34.709 5.10, eye patent 
patent $3.35, standard patent , straight fairly steady. Small baker trade buying fair. Trend in trade optimistic as stocks 04.05, ry% he Spe. hen 209 
grade § first clears $2.65@2.85, second for immediate wants only. Specifications on are worked down. 2g GP eg Oded » Bott wheat 95% 
clears $2.50@2.70, low $2.40@ 2.60 inerease. Quotations March 25: soft wheat Quotations March : hard winter bakers pA rm : $4.10 @ 4.20, fancy | 
(clears quoted bulk basis). bakers patent (ceilir price) $3.98, cake short patent $3.66@3.76, straight grade oo. 00 Gg 3.90, | short _patent $4.93 @5.20 
One mill reports domestic business active, flour $4.58. straight $3.74, family soft wheat $ 6 @ 3.66, high gluten $3.75@3.85, first wheat family short patent $4.80@5.1 
3 fair, 5 quiet, 6 slow and 12 dull. short patent straight and 95% $4.29, clears $3.34@3.65; spring wheat bakers short Nashville: Business practically at 


Oklahoma City: Ranging from 50 to 115%, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat 


95% $3.60@3.65, soft winter straights $3.50 by blenders, whose top grades contir 


@ 3.65. best demand. 


bakers patent $3.66@3.76, standard patent $3.55@ still. Some Middle West mills _r¢ 
sales averaged 60% compared to 94% pre- patent (ceiling price) $3.53, family short 3.66, high gluten straight $3.75@3.85, first prices, trying to book a little busine 
95¢ $3.4: clear {@3.65, soft winter bakers short met with very little success. Blender 


vious week. takers took 55% of bookings $3.68@ 3.94, straight and ‘ : ; 
and family trade 45%. Operation declined irst « $2 3.06, spring wheat bakers patent $4.60@4.83, intermediate $4.15@4.24, moderate stocks on hand and contra 
only slightly, averaging 78%, compared to short patent $3.53, straight $3.43. Straight $3.95@3.99. outbound business very slow due to 
80% previous week. Prices firm and un- Toledo: Discrimination in subsidies against : THE SOUTH weather in South and Southeast, wh 
hanged Quotatior March 25: hard wheat " held up farm spring plowing and 
changed, Juotations Mé Zo: é soft wheat millers almost an insurmount- New Orleans: Marke lull P Peis ae 5 . b. : Pa MF ccc! : 
short patent flour $4.10@4.66, soft wheat } , four, with som : 8: Market dull, a few sales chants’ flour sales. Bakers’ busines 
. . ¥ " ° ) ) a | 0 x i s e ‘ > 413 - 
hort patent $4.10@4.66, standard patent ~ . dicen r year al made below ceiling. Slight improvement tinues very good; report no new pur 
ny ’ , » 7 ° erenver s s ore oticeab as crop : ap- 4 ee ° 
$4@4.46, bakers short patent $3.75, bakers mill j a Re ‘ 1 st ti hy f supplies noted in northern spring wheat flours, al- of any size. 
v D . : " “ —- . yroach close exh Sstion of s Ss on e ie : : . 
standard $3.65. se ‘y a ite af tata heucine more Gmertive. though no large accounts handled, Mid- Prices unchanged. Quotations 
Omaha: Mills report sales 38 to 60% of Soft wheat. on account of crop failure and western and Pacific Coast soft wheat flours soft wheat $5. 
apacity " Shipping dire tions on old con- its scarcity, sticks clo to ceiling all the pn Rae mi a trade unable to standard patent $4.95@5, hard whea 
caps . | g et : its scare - cs close ig é , accoun or condition of business; some ; si ars a 
tracts poor. Quotations March 25; family time resulting in hard wheat flours dis- opinion that more flour , “tp ; sO ot ers short patent .70@3.77, standard 
‘ aes ‘ P ¢ herever possible . ‘ 9ur purchased in De- ent $3.65@3.70, soft winter wheat 
short patent $3.60@3.65, standard pi placing soft wheat flour wherever possible, cember than generally realized. C ler iy 
$3.35@3.39 baker hort patent 3.30 © ble fut . h aly Pp ee zed, onsider- short patent $5@5.10, standard patent 
yt igo pose ody ‘ — SASTERN STATES able future bookings. rices in general un- 6 straig 47 ~ a ae ie 
3.36, standard patent $3.20@3.22. EASTERN STATES g generé @5, straight $4.70@4.85, clears $4.50 
Wichita: Sales from 20 to 50%, direc- Buffalo: Sales showing considerable im- 
i 2 ing yroveme dic ons show this may con- 
tions good to poor, with mills operating provement; indications s . > Pinwrmerere . sein a 
from 50 to 100%. tinue for immediate future. Renewed buy- GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Salina: Millers report demand as very ing due to natural “Hee s rather than to Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
; tired i : citement i ws. “avy consumer pur- “ 
slow; shipping directions only fair. pen ae brit = l r pro € rs down to WHEAT 
< is g rings stocks of ocessors : . a , ; 
Texas: Demand pic ked up somewhat, W ith point where replenishment advisable, and Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle —— 
some mills up to 259% or 30% olf sae F1 5d in some cases very necessary. Directions - ce may July May July May July May July May 
but others show no improvement, selling = fair First clears up 5c from recent low. March 22 ... 165% 162 173 169% 163 160% 149 ants 
only 15 to 20% of capacity. Practically all General market tone steady Foreign trade March ... 165% 169 % 163 161 149 
current business on family flour. : Sales of routine exclusive of lend-lease March 2 ~.. 165% 38 169% 163 161% 160 
bakers continue extremely light. Some gov- March 26: spring first patent March os 165% Y : 170% sas seia 


bakers short patent 





i 
‘ Quotations o 
ernment shipping directions received. | ich $3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, spring March 2 ~-» 165 3 169% 163% 161% 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


erations poral continue at t ( 7 Me first clear $3 ). hard winter short patent March 2 ce See 335 3% 169 5% 16° 
capacity, though a few units % about ful se of aah a 95 otent 606.76. tard f ‘ 
capacity Prices unchanged. Quotations hal ‘ a a hey . —CORN— 
M I "25 l flour xt high pidesbseyllt ej ekpey 2S, SOCk wenter sneet 
March 25: family ours, 0's, extra ig aknnt £4.49  wintee atcaiehte BEOk 
patent $4.40@4.65, high patent $4.15@4.40 sheds ‘ -— 
standard bakers, 100's, under 

I 


160% 


Ee OATS- 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May 
New York: Sales improved; medium- March im sin ae 81% 787 
$3.52: first clears, 100’s, not « 3. ize makers and jobbers generally show March 23. . ive i S ; ‘f, 79 ’ 
a 3.25, delivered Texas common oint I nore interest and take on limited to fait March 
Galveston domestic rate as prices drop further below ceiling March 
» Spring standards seem to command March , ie a os 
THE NORTHWEST st call, with high glutens sold in some de- March mae iets aA tee a riage 81 
Mi ~apolis: Nev ork and N England gree at levels unchanged from _ previous ro 

cay epee Ky 1 ctr ies veek; buying week. Clears show greater strength, tighter ee RYE 4 wwe - ——-FLAXSEED— 
ahaa? in amall way. Prices any e but situation following change from 47 to 57 Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
satisfactory. Many mills f in lend-lease ash requirements. Some mills May July May July May Sept. May July May 
business on books, others have advanced their asking prices 10c; March 2: -- 129% 129% 41 23% 305 305 305 ava 116 
to bookings disregard costs 1 : » quo- others still sell at former figures, producing March 23 ... 5 130 i 305 305 < 116 
tations that buyers cannot resi oth a broad range on this grade. Second clears March : oe 1305 130% ‘ 3 305 oe 116 
ers, to protect themselves and retain old yarticularly firm, and only moderately below March : coe See 5 ‘ 305 805 See 116 
customers, follow suit Result is that New first, commanding interest as feed. Many March : Soe 29 %, 295 3 305 305 seen 116 
York market on high glutens is broken cheap southwestern clears gone from mar- March 28 .. 29% 28 %4 d 3% 305 oowe 116 
down and new business goes on mill books ket and sales at considerably higher levels. 
at approximately 15x ewt under ceilings. Shipping directions slow in anticipation of 
Situation on clears improving. Lot of low coming holidays; conditions at terminals SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
grades absorbed by feed trade, fancy clears show no improvement. ; } 
strong and in fairly good request at rela- Quotations March 25: spring high glutens Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based 
tively better prices than standard patents. 3.80, standard patents $3.55@3.65, clears load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b, at indicated point 





Scarcity of shipping directions still caus- ; 3.57, southwestern high glutens $3.70 Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Bu 
ing concern to most ing wheat mills. 5, standard patents $3.60@3.70, clears Spring bran $ @40.40 $.... CT i er $....@. ‘ 
New bookings last week aggregated 100% 3.20@3.35, soft winter straights $4.08@ Hard winter bran 0055 Q40.40 8 44. @.... 36.50@37.00 38.97@: 
of capacity, compared with 65% a week 3}, Pennsylvanias $3.77, Pacific Coast $3.77. Standard middlings* «+e +@40.40 eee «© @37.75 oee@.... 38.97@ 39. 
earlier and 41% a year ago. Boston: Mill agents report new business Flour middlingst eeee 40.40 jean 37.78 36.50@37.00 38.97@:; 

Quotations March 28: established brands difficult to uncover; less evidence of sharp- Red dog - @40.40 o% ° coe Deuces coon Oe 


Saarey Seer, once cop ge "ahaay mate oe since prices at wien 1 reset can ak Baltimore Philadelphi Boston _— Cincinnati 
Ors Pe : obtained are unattractive. Bakers and Spring bran $ $....@46.3 avs Q@OGTT €5..50e<.. 
first patent $3.4 : andard patent jobbers more than adequately covered; no Hard winter ré Tree Tee ee 5. évwewess 
ae ee a ae oo change in stagnant condition anticipated for ee eee ee aan eesas ee eS 
a, See Sam PCO A-SE,. WHOIS at least r week Total volume com- Standard middlings er) Sere «+++ @45.34 ~++-@46.17 
: mitments inconsequential and came from fFiour middlingst  4aeee seed wos @46.17 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Contin- scattered orders of small size for fill-in Red dog camer eee pling 6: "34 @46.17 _ 
ued inactivity; little 8 attered inquiry, but needs Ne Ww sub idy par mens if lowe red Serine bron aint etiadlines 

bids below millers’ ideas as to values; book- are looked to as a possible stimulus, but Toront $ @ 29.00 § @ 30.00 2200 

ings consequently light; no improvement in sellers not overly optimistic. jakers hav- eerinat Bi teeta eae -@ oh oe 700 @8 , $ @ 33. 

directions; millfeed production far below ing trouble keeping labor supply adequate wwinnipes . soe eee So. ++++@29.00 

trade needs, with increasing draft demands. Family *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 








A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 

















Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Minneapolis Kansas City s Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati 
Spring first patent , : , $....@ 4 sa ---@ 3.80 §. $ Sa $3.70@ 3.75 $3.69@ 3 $ Wis cea:s 
Spring standard patent .... 3.35 q ous } pi ate ae --@ 3.43 ToT 3.70 q ) f abi 3.60@ 3.65 3.59@ 
Spring first clear ido ; 3.46 3.20@ 3.34 oe, | eer eee . jcen » & .30@ 3.57 enh wate’ .45@ 3.50 3.49@ 
Hard winter short patent . 3.45 3. vs me tenet a oe ei 3.53 Te; OU 3.70@ .75 wow eae 3.70@ 3.75 .69@ 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 3.326 3.53 Tr. fre eee q : 3.43 oe 50 oe .60@ 3.7 soe soma 3. ( 3.65 
Hard winter first clear : oe 
Soft winter short patent i ; ove cus oe wai’ van os ° cece coos 
Soft winter straight 3.504 af ee eee ee wer, ie 86 ‘ D 4, evar Geece *3.50@ 3.65 
Soft winter first clear 3.35@ 3.6 ee ee erry, Srie .32G . os oa00 Mess Tee) Sere Terk Beer . 
Rye flour, white 3.4 3.6 3.58@ 3.63 ee ae seve . occ BR : 2 oene az 3.60@ 3.75 v0ettaess ree eee 
Rye flour, dark . ; .80@ 3.32 3.08@ 3.18 eee ee re i iN ; q ; ra Tes he ae ec y Gos - . 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco ** Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ee See cDresee Dakota ee ae Sree eG cove Spring top patent{..$. ‘i @5.30 Spring exports§ ..... - $9.40 vee 
Soft winter straight. ....@.... ....@.... DL. wc.ecea0:) SeGu aees coe @ cscs Spring second pat.f. .. D : Ontario 90% patentst....$5.60 
Spring first clearf @3. i 
PO ogre near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand jutes. q98-1b jutes 
§ -lb eottons. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
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prices 


shorts $1.85@1.90. 
Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $ 

$26.50; small lots ex-country e 

warehouses $3 extra. 


Un 


of Canadian supplies going to eastern Can- 
ada, although some small amounts from 
prairies going into British Columbia and 





United States; bran $28, shorts $29 
$ 50, shorts 


9 
levators and 





Vancouver: Trend _ steady, prices un- 
changed; domestic demand shows further 
increase despite amount of grass available 





livestock breeders. Further boost in 
poultry population with indications that 
millfeed sales will continue to mount 
through summer month Dealers finding 
no difficulty in maintaining adequate stocks 
here, Cash car quotations bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $35.80 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending March 25, in tons, with comparisons: 





7—-Receipts --Shipments— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis ... es ‘ 21,120 1,520 
Kansas City 5 3,925 5,300 
Philadelphia 32 , ‘ea 
Milwaukee 6% 30 1,170 3,480 
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SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID- WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. 





Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


ABILENE, KANSAS 











change 


““Gooch’s Best” 


ot 





cause 





Supply 








SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 





to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


















WANT ADS 














v v ¥ 


Advertisements in this department are 
Se per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 


ed v Sc tehieeeeenieneenmmemermmenndl 





OPPORTUNITY 


Spring wheat mill wants outstand- 





ing bakery flour salesmen for ter- 
ritories in Mich., Ohio, W. Va., Va., 
Md., Penna. Only real producers 
considered. Salary or brokerage. 
Please give age, draft status, re- 
cent picture, territories covered, 
review of past work in first letter. 
Our representatives know of this ad. 
Replies strictly confidential. Write 
6695, The Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis, 2, Minn. 











EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN WANTED FOR 


Indiana, resident of state preferred. Con- 
tact Standard Milling Co., 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 





for Arkansas splendid opportunity for 
right man Address Standard Milling Co., 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 ["™ 


URABLE a ) 
PERCY KENT BAGS 






































Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS. PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 














\ 1 AF 
DEANUOTUIIV WILLD 








SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT 


meet FLOURS 














CRITIC FEEDS 












SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 









BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


SITUATIONS WANTED 














v 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, MAR- 


ried, draft exempt, well acquainted with 
eastern Pennsylvania and central New 
York state wholesale grocers, bakers and 
jobbers, desires position working this ter- 
ritory for well established mill. Address 
6685, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 














v 

1—75 H.P. BUCKEYE DIESEL ENGINE; 
1—2,500 pound per hour Sprout-Waldron 
corn cutter; 1—Rotex sifter, sieve 20”x40”. 
E. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne Avenue, Minne- 
apolis 9, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 














v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE—GRAIN ELEVATOR AND 
coal yards, northwestern Indiana town. 
Address Box 97, Garrett, Ind. 

















F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 



















REPRINT CHARGES 


Articles of one page or less, one hundred 
$2.50, additional 50c per hundred; minimum 
order 100. Ask for advance estimate for 
reprints if type is not standing, or where 
length of article and other extra work may 
increase the charge. Address The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





EXTRA HOUR 


__ OF DOUGH STABILITY 





/ A new development 

‘“wtmees f Which greatly ex- 

tends fermentation 

tolerance. Provides 

more time for “cutting over” or 

giving dough extra punches. If 

you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECOROMY 


Hubbard *!::¢ 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye grain displayed inde- 
pendent strength last week, with option 
and cash advancing; little scattered buying 
for immediate shipment; directions on old 
bookings not so free, and buyers show little 
concern over future needs; pure white rye 
flour $3.58@3.63 ewt, in cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, pure medium $3.48@3.53, pure dark 
$3.08 @ 3.18. 

Philadelphia; Market holding steady dur- 
ing the early portion of week, developed 
an easier feeling near close under a more 
or less sluggish demand and more liberal 
offerings; prices generally lower; white pat- 


ent $3.60@ 3.75. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $3.69, medium 
dark rye $3.64, Wisconsin pure straight 
$4.34, Wisconsin white patent $4.47 

Chicago: Sales few in number, in small 
amounts; directions fair; white patent rye 
$3.344@ 3.61, medium $3.24@3.51, dark $2.80 


@ 3.32. 


Buffalo; Demand good; trend firm; supply 
ample; white $3.85, medium $3.75, dark 
$3.25. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 6c; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; pure white $3.83, 
medium $3.73, dark $3.28, rye meal $3.58. 

New York: Sales scanty, following round 
lot business last week; pure white patents 
$3.65@ 3.75 

Pittsburgh: Not much demand; trend op- 
timistic as buyers show a little more in- 
terest for future needs; prices holding at 
level of past 20 days; supply ample; scat- 
tered sales in mixed car lots; in cwts, 
cottons: rye flour, fancy white $3.75@ 3.82 
medium grade $3.63@3.7 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Inquiry has ceased; with 
grain at ceiling, and firm, semolinas hold 
at ceilings, but trade uninterested; accu- 
mulated clears disposed of at. sacrifice. 
Macaroni trade deadly dull, manufacturers 
withholding directions on past due orders. 

In the week ended March 25, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 138,146 sacks 
durum products against 167,879 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Philadelphia; Offerings moderate but am- 
ple; demand generally slow; prices show no 
important change; No. 1 fancy $4.03, No. 
1 regular $3.93. 

Chicago: Sales continue light in small 
amounts only; directions fair; No. 1 semo 
lina $3.75, standard No. 1 $3.65. 

Buffalo: Demand slow; still no snap to 
macaroni business; production very spotty, 
with some plants operating well, others 
down; sales slow as most manufacturers 
well booked on basis of heavy production 
last summer and early fall; trend steady; 
supply fair; No. 1 $3.98, durum fancy pat- 
ent $3.98, macaroni flour $3.73, first clear 
$2.12; all prices nominal. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $3.99, granular $3.84, No. 3 $3.7% faney 
patent $3.99. 

Pittsburgh: Sales below any previous 
level; trend pessimistic as long as rationing 
of butter, cheese, tomatoes continues; no 
eut in prices quoted; No, 1 fancy semolina 
$3.98, secondary grade $3.88 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Fair quantities of rolled 
oats sold in domestic market; prices un- 
changed from ceiling; rolled oats $3.15 bag 
of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, 
in 98's, jute, $3.85 bag, Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal rather slow; mills only required 
to operate part time to produce sufficient 
supplies to meet domestic requirements; 
export sales difficult to affirm Quotations 
March 25: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
96-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
March 27 at $6.10 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 


packayes $2.20 case, 48-0z packages $2.35 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States March 
25, in bushels (000's omitted): 

Wheat Oats’ Rye Barley 
3altimore 1,068 a oe oe 
3oston 308 
3uffalo ery 653 
Chicago 

Afloat 
Duluth 
Fort Worth 
New York . 
Philadelphia 
«oe 8,021 30 
March 18, 15 -» 5,64 -» 2,548 39 
March 27, 943.. »A2 520 196 183 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended March 25, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 

Minneapolis .. 201 432 36 63 2,240 836 

Duluth 2 39 -- 2,107 971 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division March 24, 1944, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur 
Semi-public ter- 

minals er 42,886 1,332 7,539 9,164 
Private terminals _ . 62 1 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


Totals ... 332 7,591 9,165 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster . } 52 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators 
Churchill 
Prince Rupert 
Victoria 

Totals 68,460 : 7,968 9,700 
Year ago 137,242 2 ,903 13,268 

Receipts during week 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 1,668 505 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div 699 

Totals . os S087 
Shipments during week 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur 

Rail . an 67 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div 192 

Totals . 259 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to March 24, 1% 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar 

All other yublic 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div 


148,982 3,502 31, 


12,207 ° 1,5 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1948, to March 24, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt Ar 161,489 3,569 33,487 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


ern div. 24,489 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
March 18, 1944, and March 20,- 1943, as re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in bus (000's omitted): 
Canadian 
American -in bond— 
Mch.18 Mch.290 Mch.18 Mch.20 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Wheat 121,607 211,100 7,279 5,967 
Corn . 288 49,274 
Oats . 562 6,528 71 637 
Rye. 20,14 20,100 
sarley 2,52 
Flaxseed 
Stocks of United States grain in store In 
Canadian markets March 18 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given In paren- 
theses) wheat 1,122,000 (none) bus; corn, 
619,000 (3,260,000); oats none (none): rye, 


none (€24,000) 


Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour cutput reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with eomparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 

p-———— Week ending . 
Mech. 11 Meh, 18 Mech. 25 
24,099 $1,541 *23,289 


Five mills 
*Four mills 


FLOUR TRADE CONVENTIONS 


May 3-5.—Millers National Federation, 
forty-second annual convention tentatively 
scheduled for the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; secretary, Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

May 3 American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion, annual meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; secretary, Harry 
Wunter, 2726 Bankers Bldg., 105 West Ad- 
ams, Chicago. 

May 21-22 National Association of Flour 
Distributors annual convention at Hotel 
Carter, @leveland, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, 
Wayne G Martin, Jr., The Northwestern 
Miller, New York, N. 

May 22-24.—American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, annual convention at Nicol- 
let Hotel, Minneapolis; convention chairman, 
W. L. Rainey, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. 

June 5-9.—Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, annual convention at Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis; secretary, W. E. McCraith, Board 
of Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAIN AND FEED CONVENTIONS 


May 10-12.—-American Oil Chemists So- 
ciety, thirty-fifth annual meeting at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 

May 18-19.—American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, annual convention at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago; president and_ secretary, 
Ralph M. Field, 53 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

June 5-6.—Central Retail Feed Associa- 
tion, convention at Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee, Wis; secretary, David K. Steen- 
bergh, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee. 

June 7-8.—Ohio Grain, Mill and Feed 
Dealers Association, sixty-fifth annual con- 
vention, at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Co- 
lumbus; secretary-treasurer, W. W. Cum- 
mings, 30 East Broad St., Columbus. 
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a 
ALL TYPES 


OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


cy 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc 


Lockport, N. Y. 











VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
IN VADER | Spring Wheat Floy; 


(HIGLUTEN) 








% i. 
WING CONRNT: 


anne spell 
yer of Commerce © Wainnes? ‘ 
Chambet 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY : MISSOURI 


ed 








_ 
Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 





—— 





UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 





Kansas City, Missouri 






























ome 


l 
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The House of Rank 








(Continued from page 6.) 
Previous presidents of the asso- 


ciation had the 
me plan whereby the competitive chaos 


shape. 
seen need to evolve 
prevailed in the flour trade could 
but it 


ich needed the administrative genius 


co-ordinated, was a problem 


f James V. Rank to solve. Even he 


vuind it one of the toughest jobs he 


d ever tackled and because it was 
ore than he could accomplish in one 
ear of office he was elected for a sec- 
id period in 1929. 

In the early autumn of that year the 
\lillers Mutual Association was founded, 
feat of the 


had ever experienced. 


he greatest organization 
milling industry 
Moreover, it turned out to be an accom- 

shment of great economic advantage 
the trade, its benefits having pene- 


Mr. 


tank unanimously was elected chairman 


ited to all grades of the industry. 


the Millers Mutual Association, which 
to hold. It is the 
ling company of the rationalized in- 
95% of the 


lling capacity of the country, the co- 


ice he continues 


try, which comprises 
erative companies excepted. 

In 1939 Mr. Rank was again invited 
president of the National 
British & Irish Millers 
he remained in office for three con- 
the 
When he 


pressure of 


hecome 


\ssociation of 


ecutive years, a record in annals 


the association. retired, 


to the government 


rk, it was against the wish of the 
rank and file of the trade. His father, 
Joseph Rank, was only once persuaded 


ve president of the National Asso- 
British & Millers, but 


proud of honor ex- 


Irish 
the 
ed to his son in his repeated elec- 
the 
industry 


iation of 
he Was very 
is president, showing 
the British 


ed in him. 


great 
fidence milling 
\t the millers’ convention at Brighton, 
1939, Joseph Rank appeared among 
Mr. 
Rank at their beau- 


large gathering entertained by 

| Mrs. James V. 
tiful residence and gardens at Godstone, 
Surrey \ 
taken of the veteran miller on that 


very interesting snapshot 
Lockwood, a director 


Ltd., old 


nd, which is here reproduced. 


sion by J. F. 
Henry Simon, and an 
When the war broke out the services 

James V. Rank 


ht by the British government. He 


were immediately 
ine director of the Cereals Import 
Division and throughout the four years 
var has accommodated a large part 
Min- 


residence in 


staff of this section of the 
f Food at 


ntry. As director of the Cereals 


his own 


Import Division he has carried out fabu- 
ictions on behalf of the gov- 
nent in wheat and flour with all the 
re and skill he would have applied to 
his own business and interests. 
the late Joseph Rank is reputed to 
ve given more to the cause of religion 
in any man since the beginning of the 
Christian era. James V. Rank has fol- 
lowed in his father’s footsteps, if in 
‘lightly different directions. An 
sion is recalled when he turned up ata 
tnillers’ meeting with his face wreathed 
in smiles, 


occa- 


No one knew the reason for 
his radiance, but it leaked out after- 
wards that he and his wife had been 
entertaining some hundreds of children 
from an orphanage in which they are 
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flour 






ESTERN MILLER 





“WONDERSACK” 


An honest-to-goodness patent 





country milled from the 


finest wheat grown in Kansas. 







The MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Clay Center, Kansas 















“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 





DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 . MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











DmaDimaDida Hiding 
Atlanta FULTON 


bi we BAG & COTTON Py Oe 


MILLS Zaree Orleans 


Kansas City, Kan. 


Minncapolis e 
4 
WAwaoasawawags 
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Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at 
Glencoe, Minn. 


Sales Office 
Minneapolis 





Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Western King Fiour__ 


= Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


| go a ae ee : q Millers of Canadian 
| Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 














Canada s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 























Sd * 
Head Office: Cables: 
| 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
B R A rn D S ; i LONDON, ENGLAND London | 
Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“GLENORA” 
onset ad “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
“BUFFALO” Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
Cereals CEREAL CUTTERS 
“OGILVIE OATS” Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators Exp oO rt Fl our 
Standard the world over for cutting 
“WHEAT HEARTS” small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” KIPP-KELLY LIMITED INSURANCE 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada . P| ll Ris ks dd 











THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 


ee Oe PRATT Ocean and Lake Insurance 


Exporter and Transportation 











> > - 2 ~ 
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REALS, FEEDS Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Cc OM PA N we L i M I TE D FLOUR, Pai Street, East Export Flour Handling 
HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA TORONTO, CANADA Western “Assurance 
Mills at: Company 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat A : TORONTO, CANADA 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. Canadian Hard Spring ¥. 0, THOMPSON 0O., LID. 
Wheat Sobers eae Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
High T United Grain Growers, Ltd. APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
oy Winnipeg, Manitoba - eriean Agents York 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 





THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


|GREAT WEST + BATTLE + MAITLAND + HURON 


l All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
! FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


Hi UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED a 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


PURITY STERLING 

















Head } Cable 

Office— | Address— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


‘*Mapleshaw,” 
Toro nto, 
Canada 





oe 
i j APLE A 


M Grease of the ist | PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


filaple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 























TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. : 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods | Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 














[a=——"==’ OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF — oa 














a 7 a 4 
JUTE <« JUTE 4 
JUTE COTTON 
‘ents BAGS ‘anes 
| COTTON | IN CANADA COTTON 
f_ - Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited x a? 




















Since 1857 COATSWORTH & COOPER | TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LimtTeD LIMITED 
seme kare & Sms et | go ee 


Feeds Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 


Exporters 3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 





TORONTO, CANADA TORONTO, CANADA 
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‘nterested, on behalf of which he is re- 





for finding or collecting $60,000 





sponsible 
to $75,000 per year. 
vo he succeeded his father as presi- 
dent of the Victoria Hospital for Sick 
Children, Hull, which is one of the 


Two or three years 





largest children’s hospitals in the coun- 
try, and in which Mr. Rank’s mother 
Earli- 

than this he had raised the perma- 
ent fund of the Millers Benevolent 
Society from $55,000 to $100,000. His 


Te 


1 been particularly interested. 


latest’ interest in philanthropy is his 
weeptance of the presidency of the 
fondon Master Bakers Benevolent So- 
ciety Besides these, there are many 
rivate benefactions which he supports 
nd his employees particularly, when 
wertaken by illness or misfortune, se- 
re his generous attention, and in seri- 
us illness he provides the best medical 
ll for them. He also shows a keen 
id ardent interest in the welfare and 
creational schemes which his company 
yonsors for its employees, and it is 
; custom every Christmas to visit each 
the mills of the company and _ per- 
uly to present bonuses to his em- 
loyees with his good wishes. 
Mr. Rank has several hobbies, and 
ief among them is horse-racing, which 
brought him much into the public 
elight. He is far more often re- 
ed to as a sporting man and owner 
ice horses than as one of the lead- 
business men in the country. ‘To the 
‘age Englishman a good sportsman 
is the greatest recommendation any man 
have and as such James V. Rank 
commands his countrymen’s admiration 
nd respect. In the sporting world he 
set out to do three things—to win with 
rses the two great English horse 
the Derby and the Grand Na- 
|, and with his dogs the leading 
sing event, the Waterloo Cup. 
Coursing, it may be explained to the 
| uninitiated, is greyhound racing, with 
hares, over an open course. Mr. 
| Rank has not realized his total ambi- 


wes. He has won the “Oaks,” another 


ion, but has been second in all three 
important English horse race, the Scot- 
h Grand National four or five times, 
he Irish Grand National and the Irish 
Waterloo Cup for coursing. He not 
only owns a very fine stud of horses 
but the finest kennels of Great Danes 
ind Trish wolfhounds in the country, as 
well as a famous herd of Shorthorn 
cattle, known as the Bapton Herd. His 
heautiful animals have won for him hun- 

lreds of handsome trophies. 
James V. Rank is often referred to 
sa cinema magnate, but he has nothing 
' do with cinemas and films. It is his 
ther, J. Arthur Rank, who is taking 
leading part in the British film in- 
lustry and who has great plans for the 
development of British films and great 
faith in the skill of British film writers 
ind actors. He controls 600 cinemas 
in Great Britain and among them two 
of the leading companies, Gaumont and 
Odeon. His aim is to produce first- 
class films of real educational and_re- 
ligious value. In addition to this ab- 
sorbing interest, he is a director of 
Ranks, Ltd., to which he gives a large 
share of his attention every day in con- 
nection with the technical side of the 
business. He is the youngest son of the 
late Joseph Rank. The second son, 
Rowland Rank, died in 1939. He also 
was a miller, being the chairman and 
managing director of Mark Mayhew, 
Ltd., one of the large London mills. 
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ALL 4 ENRICHMENT NUTRIENTS 


eVITAMIN B,; 
e NIACIN 

e RIBOFLAVIN 
e IRON 


IN THIS FREE-FLOWING 
CONCENTRATE 


Quick delivery from New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), 
Dallas and Atlanta. Ask for new 


low prices. 


OWNER 
MANAGED 








Country-Milled 

from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 

Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
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WINTHROP 





Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, W. Y. 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





of LIVERPOOL 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


I Nec ncnoyenvurancdeunnnt $4,904,187 
CRY SOON BIE Wo TBs oo sinc. cin b0000ocaseese 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 


Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 





9 John Street - - 
Insurance Exchange 
Hurt Building - 


Insurance on Flour 








Royal Bank Building * 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


New York 

- Chicago 
Atlanta, Ga. 
- Montreal 





Milled from Carefully Selected 





AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ‘“AMBERMILCO’ 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades 


BUCKWHEAT 


~From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett. Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 





BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


NO-RISK 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








“SILVERKING”’ 
“Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Cable Address: 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” ‘““‘WOLFP’”’ 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


“KEYSTONE” 








COTTON 
BAGS 





VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 


JUTE 
BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


- ~ O 
AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 

ASSN 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


or 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 
Grain and Ranches 


Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ik & Se « 


. wih ay ey . 
ml ; 
ge *. at 4 





= 

vS 
Ph | 
{ , ‘ , ai? { i Member Kansas City Board of Trade 


ms 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* yo" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY  PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING "SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS ™ Veek “ bam ICES — 

New or ashville eoria 
= — en Chicago Enid Galveston 
tag 4 : Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


“CREMO”’ 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 




















FOLLOWING ORDERS 


A pair of newlyweds had tipped the 
porter generously on boarding the train 
to keep that fact a secret. The next 
morning, noticing the many knowing 
looks cast in their direction, the angry 
groom called the porter to account for 
his treachery. 

“Lawdy, boss,” he replied, “I didn’t 
tell ’em; they asked me if you was jus’ 
married and I sez, ‘No, they is jus’ very 
good friends.’ ” 

v v 

MORE TAXES? 

Professor—You don’t know the first 
thing about syntax. 

Student—Lord, don’t tell me they’re 
taxing that.—Chiva Chatter. 
If a woman is nothing but a rag, a 
bone, and a hank of hair, a man is 
nothing but a brag, a groan, and a 
tankful of air. 

¥ Y 
JUST A LITTLE 
Missionary Do your people know 
anything about religion, chief? 

Cannibal Chief—Well, we got a little 
taste of it when the last missionary was 
here 


MASS RECRUITING 

Bing Crosby was singing at a recruit 
ing drive in Los Angeles. When he sang 
“Anchors Aweigh,” 10 lads with shining 
eyes jumped up and joined the navy. 
Bing then sang “The Caissons Go Roll- 
ing Along,” and 20 boys signed up with 
“There’s a 
Gold Mine in the Sky.” Fifty Scots 
rushed to join the air corps.—Vesta 


the army. Then he sang 


Vamp. 


ABSENT 
“And where is Cadet Smith?” 
“A.W Ot.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
“After women or liquor.”—Philnews 
YY 
THAT AND MORE 
Binks.—He has his back to the wall 
and his ear to the ground, his shoulder 
to the wheel and his nose to the grind- 
stone, his head level and both feet on 

the ground. 
Skinks.—Contortionist ? 
Binks.—No—a guy trying to do busi- 
ness with the OPA. 
¥ ¥ 
Have you heard of the moron who 
went to a flower shop to buy a defense 
plant? 
¥ ¥ 


MISTAKEN 


“Why don’t you get out and hustle? 
Hard work never killed anybody,” said 
the philosophic gentleman to whom Ras- 
tus applied for a loan. 

“You is mistaken dar, boss,” replied 
Rastus. “TI’se lost fouh wives dat way.” 
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PICK THE FLOUR 
THAT FITS YOUR 
NEED! 

A OCCIDENT 
4 PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 


A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 
A POWERFUL 


THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








We are always ready yt fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








om 
MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 
ee 





—— 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 





Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 
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thing Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. LONDON, E. C.3 





| Cable Address: Code: 
‘able Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. | Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Branches: Belfast and Dublin “VIGILANT” Riverside 





“Established 1929 by the 


ROBERT CARSON & Co. Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 


in K EK D S 7 U EF F a so  aamaaale a W.A. 7 & Grain 


FLOUR IMPORTERS Commission Agents 


, ‘ . FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW GRAIN, SEEDS 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff $2.00 per year , on" SSTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 


Cable Address: “DipLoMA,'’ Glasgow aeth. antenna Australia 








Low Grades and wey Ge range hs Se Rens PEEK BROS. J. H. BLAKE 


; : Hard and Soft Wheat FI 
Millfeed prot aan Flour Brokers 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Mian. 420 Lexington Ave. | NEW YORK CITY LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS FI OUR 












































Representing 
Low Grades ana Second Clears KELLY-ERICKSON CO. Broenniman Company teaheet Cinen Os ent Benen 
Your Offers Solicited Flour Brokers caaahieasbencsaatd e 
The New Century Company OMAHA, NEB. FLOUR 
| =e ee “aaa TLL. en Gite noe hen SE Se 458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





| J / Jotnson-Herbert & Co. S. R. STRISIK CO. | | 1S: PRARKSTONE CO. | BAGEL CTs GR OOK 


FLOUR Flour Mill Agents PB 0h FOR FLOUR 
New York City NEW YORK BOSTON 


: oa . N 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO Produce Exchange EW YORK J. F. Reilly, Mer. PHILADELPHIA 
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PREMIUM *INDEX OF ADVERTISERS - 
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EXTRA Fawey 


BREAD FLOURS 


are milled from the finest pre- 


mium wheats money can buy. 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


Buy War Bonds and Stam 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


ZN 
NIAGARA 
DusT COLLECTORS Be 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND revo fr hah maa Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











PROMPT “+. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn K]_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ho enable a miller to make efficient use of an 
enrichment concentrate whatever may be the nu- 


trient needs of his flour, N-Richment-A is now 


furnished in several types. 


Thus the miller can avail himself of all the con- 
veniences of a prepared concentrate to bring his 
flour most effectively to any required standard. 

Developed by Novadel-Agene research labora- 
tories under exacting tests, and produced under 
the same scientific controls as Agene and Nova- 


delox, N-Richment-A meets the most critical de- 


mands for accuracy of formula, uniformity, sta- 
bility and free-flowing qualities. 

In purchasing N-Richment-A, no applications 
for allocation are needed, and deliveries of re- 
quired quantities can be made promptly from con- 
veniently located distribution points, making it 
unnecessary to carry large inventories of concen- 
trate. 

Technical information on the 
different types will be furnished 


on request. 
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Battlefront « « This village is in America 


. . not Czechoslovakia. Thus its men are alive and 
free. Its women are not hounded through the coun- 
tryside. Its children have not recoiled in panic from 
the bark of executioners’ rifles. 

Don’t be deceived...this is a battlefront. 


In silent, cold fury the people of this village have 


pledged that no Gestapo fist shall rattle the doors of 


these homes, no tyrant slap his hatred on the school 
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blackboard, no pagan hand padlock the church door. 

All our lives touch this tiny portion of America, 
the good land. On a thousand fronts, the fight to 
save it goes on. At General Mills, 8500 of us shoulder 
the job of transforming the harvest of our rich fields 
into good food. Our laboratories and plants probe 
tirelessly into secrets of nutrition. 

On this battlefront, too, the ground we gain helps 
maintain a free and healthy America. 








